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ROME. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE JOUBNEY TO ROME. -^ — VENICE. 



THE round, comfortable, jolly countenance of 
our pleasant landlord looked down from his 
shaded window upon us, as we rolled away from 
his hospitable door. We waved our littler hands 
in regret at parting; but the languid clouds of 
smoke from his pipe were our only response, and 




our last vision of Berlin was the picture of our 
stolid old friend, gazing out of his window in per- 
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feet eomposure, in contrast to our hurry and ex- 
citement. 

Why should not we hurry? We had all the 
wonders of Dresden and Vienna to look at, and 
yet we expected to be in Rome before the cold 
weather approached. But we accomplished it, 
and we had a delightftd journey. I wondered 
then why every woman who entered the cars 
had a birdcage in her hand. But I have heard 
since it is a custom of the country to trade in 
canary-birds. What a delicate commodity! 

We left Vienna, and only wished the day were 
longer, that we could enjoy it more ; for the scen- 
ery was so beautiful along the route I Mountain 
after mountain unrolled its magnificent length. 
Over bridges, across ravines, through tunnels, we 
went all day and all night, till we arrived at 
Trieste. There we could find no boat, in which 
we might cross the Adriatic sea, before twelve 
o'clock at night, but were told we could go on 
board the steamer, and go to sleep, which we were 
glad to do afl«r our fatigue. 

Nurse, as usual, became perplexed with the con- 
fusion of names. She is a little older than when 
we first met; but she does not like to think so.. 
The constant change and annoyance of travelling 
trouble her old brain. "What is the matter 
now?" she asked, as we talked of the Adriatic. 
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•*A-dry-attic, — and not even that till midnight 
for the children. That is not to be despised. 
Any thing on dry land is welcome to me, who 
have found no rest for the sole of my foot since I 
left home.'' 

** But it is not even an attic, nurse : it is a berth 
on a steamer ; and we must cross at midnight, and 
arrive at Venice at six the next morning." 

'* Let me. see it now," she exclaimed ; " I would 
rather go into the ship at daylight, and then per- 
haps I shall not know when she starts." That 
explains our going on board so early : but the 
boys walked about Trieste, and told us afterwards 
what they saw ; but our arriving at Venice drove 
it all from our minds. 

Early in the morning, we went on deck to see 
the lovely sunrise. A rose-tint covered the sky ; 
and the water was pink, as it fell in soft ripples 
around the vessel. We sailed in rose-water^ as 
the children said; the shadows were greenish in 
the hollow of the waves, but the bright lights 
were all rose-colored. As the silver line of the 
moon faded away, till it was hardly visible to our 
searching eyes, the rose-tint deepened ; and through 
it, shining in the distance, like a pearl shell on the 
water, we saw a faint line that grew brighter as 
the sun gleamed on it, and, as we drew near, 
rose up out of the waves like a phantom city, 
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through the haze of the morning light. It was 
Venice. The sun shone on dazzling spires. 
Window-panes flashed back his rays, and glittered 
in the morning light. Maxble palaces became 
faintly visible. Gradually, streets were marked 
out in the water by stone bridges that connected 
them with one another. It is a wonderful thing 
that there are no parks or gardens in Venice, and 
there was no land to be seen, — sky and water, 
with only palaces between. 

'* It is fairy-land," said Mary. 

" Why ? " inquired Walter laughing. 

** Because there is no land," answered Tom. 

It was an excellent reason. 

''It is dream-land. How can we walk about 
there?" exclaimed Mary. '' The streets look like 
strips of looking-glass, as the sun shines upon 
them." 

" Because they are of water. I£ you want to 
go to walk, you must take a gondola, and see the 
city." 

''What an Irishman you arel Could not I 
wear my India-rubbers, and carry an umbrella, 
sometimes? ^^ Mary asked doubtfully. 

"How the umbrella would help you I cannot 
see at all, Mary," said Walter, laughing: "your 
daoes would soon be covered, and you, too, if 
you ventured out ioto the streets of Venice." 
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**I shall be glad to see land again, I am sure,** 
replied Mary plaintively. 

*^Look at the mountains in the distance then. 
They are clear and distinct, now that the sun has 
risen ; and see the islands scattered about in the 
sea." 

"What sea is it?" asked little Tom. 

^ The Adriatic, with the little islands dotting it. 
Don't you remember it on the map? What a 
speckled little sea it is ! I never thought I should 
really look at it," answered Mary. 

Tom had never seen it on the map, and secredy 
hoped it might be long before he had that privi- 
lege. But very soon the steamer anchored at the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, looking like a street 
of liquid silver. 

How can I teU you of the delight of reaching 
Venice, and of the black gondolas that came 
shooting out to meet us, and take us to the city? 

''What are those?" exclaimed nurse, as she 
saw them, — ''those solemn looking hearses that 
seem covered with crape : there is a ftmeral, or 
something dreadful is going to happen." 

" Those are the gondolas, nurse : we shall go to 
the hotel in one of them." 

" The streets are all made of water here," Mary 
told her. " We shall sail lip to the front door." 

"Preserve usl" said nurse, in a low voice, in 
consternation. 
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It was really true. If I had not seen it, how 
could I have believed it? We went into the sol- 
emn gondola, and in it drifted to the very door 
of the hotel ; and after breakfast we took another 
gondola, — instead of a carriage, — and floated 
about to see this strange city. It was true, that 
the streets were water. 

Nurse, who was afraid to venture out, after she 
was safely landed in a comfortable house, came to 
us, on our return, in great exultation. 

"I have found another door," she exclaimed. 
*'Like Noah's dove, I found dry land." 

'*What can she mean?" said Mr. Hamilton: 
'' there is no dry land here, nurse." 

•* I am satisfied," she replied. '' I have found a 
8m£^ door at the back of the house, where I can 
s^ my foot on dry ground ; and, if I ever go to 
such a dty as this again," — here she hesitated, 
and looked at us children, — '*I — shall know 
it!'' 

^ You will not find another such city, so db not 
be anxious about that." 

"If I get safely out of this one, I shall do 
well," she muttered. "But I find they have 
bridges from one house to another. What a way 
to live I — though it is better than sailing. If you 
want to run into a neighbor's for a friendly chat 
in the evening, must you take a boat for it? ". 
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" Certainly,*' replied Mrs. Hamilton, with per- 
fect complacency and indiflferenoe. 

"Tm thankful I have discovered this one en- 
trance, where I can go out and come in, and 
breathe the air of heaven, without taking a boat 
for it. How long must we stay here? " 

** I will take you and the childrein to Eome at 
once, if you are so timid, and return to Venice 
later, with the boys, when we can remain." 

"Oh, yes, sir I we might be submerged some 
night. I dreaded the eruptions of Mount Vesu- 
vius, when I knew we were coming to Italy ; but, 
now I am here, I think a flood is more to be 
feared than a fire." 

"I doubt what she says about the private en- 
trance to the hotel," said Mr. Hamilton, $is nurse 
disappeared with a thankful countenance, happy at 
the thought of leaving ^ beautiful Venice." 

Mr. Hamilton followed her, and found there 
was an entrance in the rear of the hotel, which 
opened on a small court. There were a few shops 
and a little, very little land, just enough for the 
sole of old nurse's foot, if she wanted to breathe 
the air of heaven without taking a boat for it. 
It was a small court : in the midst of it was a 
well, and there the servants met and gossiped. 
Nurse felt quite safe there. 

**The water is all in the street, on the other 
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side. Instead of the grass growing round the 
door, they tell me shells grow there." 

''Then, I wonder if mermaids built the city," 
said Tom. 

''Don't you believe those German notions, little 
Tom. Go, and find the shells, and not till then 
believe the story." 

Tom ran gladly to look for shells on the door- 
steps. 

How very foolish 1 — you will say. But what 
will you think, when I tell you he found them ? 
Growing round the walls of the house, clinging 
like snails, with seaweed and mould, were beauti- 
ful pearl shells, that we gathered, and that Mary 
wove into a bracelet to remind us of beautiful 
Venice. 

We left Venice at nine in the morning, and 
reached Milan at ten at night. The next day we 
went to see the celebrated Cathedral of Milan: 
it was built of magnificent white marble, and 
there are three thousand statues on different por- 
tions of it. But we were in a hurry to see Rome, 
so went in the cars to Genoa, and from that port 
we took the boat "Capri" for Leghorn at once. 
I wonder if that name means capWcious, or to 
caper; for we had a fearful night. The boat 
rocked and danced like a goat, and water poured 
down the cabin stairs. Though the moon was 
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bright, the sea was so rough we were wet with 
salt water, and too sick to care. Though we had 
crossed the Atlantic, we found the short, sudden 
waves of the Mediterranean sea were worse to 
bear. 

Nurse called hastily to a lady of our party, and 
told her that her sister was dying, and that she 
must come to her at once, if she would see her 
alive. 

"Let her die," the lady languidly replied, and 
turned her face away, wishing she could only have 
the same privilege. 

Why is sea-sickness so hopeless a malady? We 
cannot say ; but the passengers deserted the vessel 
in disgust, and went to Florence, where we took 
the railroad to Sienna, and from Sienna the dili- 
gence to Eome. Our way was over the Apen- 
nines. We had nine horses and two postilions ; 
and, over the loveliest part of the mountains that 
we wanted to enjoy the most, two gendarmes 
rode at our side. Was it for fear of awful brig- 
ands, who might lie in wait for unwary travellers? 
We dared not ask. But we were sufficiently 
grateful for their protection, though they hinted 
at unknown dangers. Would it have been really 
Italy, if we had had no fear of Italian banditti 
before us? 



CHAPTER n. 



THE ARRIVAL AT ROME. 



THE sweet air of sunny Italy floated about 
us, as we entered a lovely country, that 
breathed out the fragrance of orange-blossoms. 
Dark, gloomy vines were hanging in luxuriant 
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festoons from the trees, loaded with heavy bunches 
of purple grapes, that the people seemed too idle 
to gather. The soft outlines of the distant moun- 
tains faintly shadowed on the warm sky; the 
golden haze that subdued all things rude and 
coarse to a melting indistinctness and beauty ; the 
drowsy stillness of the bright noonday scene, with 
the dark peasants sleeping in the heavy shade of 
the old chestnut-trees, — all indicated that we 
were at last in sunny Italy. 

** Here they live on boiled chestnuts," exclaimed 
Peter. " Look, Mary and Tom, at the chestnut- 
trees. Do you remember the exiles, who had 
only bread to eat that was made from chestnut 
meal?" 

** I should like to have some now, just to tryi^ 
said Mary. 

"I should like some figs, — real green figs," 
added little Tom. 

**I should prefer ripe ones, for my part : purple 
figs are nice for breakfast." 

"Do you think we shall have some? " 

" Certainly, if you want them," said their father. 
" The Italians will probably offer them to you ; 
but you may not like them, they are so very 
sweet." 

As we drove on, the chestnut-trees and the fig- 
trees became more scant : and we were told, that 
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the country about Eome would be as bare as this 
was luxuriant; that the "wrinkled" olive-tree 
would take the place of the dark chestnut and 
the fig ; that the vines would no longer hang in 
fruitful clusters from the wall; that the white, 
distant villages in the Apennines would give place 
to sombre ruins and broken walls, and a melan- 
choly departed grandeur would seem to breathe 
of dusty tombs and sepulchres. How we enjoyed 
the sunshine and the bright blue of the sky I 

"Brighter even than America, — is not it, 
father?" said Peter. 

But his father thought not. 

" How perfectly exquisite this soft, fragrant air 
is ! " exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton, with an air of 
content. " One might sleep all day here, without 
feeling fatigued. Balmy Italy, with its sweet 
fruits and flowers, I shall never wish to leave." 

" One cannot even sleep, exposed to it all night, 
wdthout danger from the miasma that rises from 
the marshes. Pray be careful that the children 
are not exposed to the night air." 

"There can be no danger in this lovely air, 
certainly. See that Italian woman under the 
tree, holding her infant high above her head, while 
the little one is struggling to get free. How 
graceful the attitude of the peasant woman is ! 
and what an exquisite picture it makes 1 The 
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rich brown complexion of the woman, and her 
bright*red skirt, with her blue embroidered apron 
and the white napkin folded over her shining black 
hair, make such a brilliant contrast in the sun- 
shine ! Imagine such a scene in our New Eng- 
land ! " 

" Or imagine, rather, how different such a 
scene would be," replied her husband. A New- 
England mother in this station of life, a farmer's 
wife, would be probably at home taking care of 
her neat dairy, or at the washtub with the infant 
tied into a chair at her side, where it might cry 
till it was tired, or till it was scolded into quiet. 
It is not the influence of the atmosphere alone, 
but the training, that makes a different race. 
The sweet delight of doing nothing would be no 
pleasure to a New - England mother. No : the 
dolcefar niente^ as the Italians call it, would be 
more likely to drive her into a frenzy than give 
her any calm enjoyment." 

^* Ah ! but /can enjoy it," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

He sighed, and wished — we need not ask what 
he wished, for an exclamation from the children 
called him to the carriage window to witness a 
pretty scene. A young peasant and his wife 
were giving their first child his first ride. An old 
donkey, loaded with panniers of grapes, was re- 
turning home ; and the infant was held up by his 
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father's strong arms and placed on the back of 
the animal, ¥rhere he rode like a king. 




'^How perfectly foreign, and how picturesque 
that looks 1 I shall never be contented at home 
again, I know," said Mrs. Hamilton discontent- 
edly, " I do enjoy the beauty of the landscape and 
these charming customs so much I " 

Mr. Hamilton laughed. "I hope you will not 
be too soon disenchanted," he replied. ''It is 
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not all poetry and romance. There is a want of 
neatness that will trouble you in the city. The 
streets of Kome will not be even clean/* 

'* The dust of ages,** she said. *' How can we 
expect any thing new and clean?" 

Mr. Hamilton smiled again, and looked at the 
peasant and his pretty wife, who were so happy 
teaching the. lovely boy his first lesson in horse- 
manship. The old ass, the broken panniers, the 
lovely burden of the boy, a care that gave them 
pleasure, seemed to Mr. Hamilton a contrast 
that Italy certainly could not be blamed for. 

*' Carina mia,'' murmured the mother. " Eccola,'* 
she exclaimed, as we approached. And the boy 
looked up and smiled, saying, " Ecco I " in a 
bright voice. Yes: there he was, as happy as 
a king. 

•*What did he say?** asked Tom eagerly. 
Here was an unknown tongue to Tom, who knew 
or understood so many languages, that nurse 
thought he ought to have been bom in the Tower 
of Babel, as each one seemed his native tongue. 

*^That is an Italian. See how brown he is. 
What eyes and teeth, and such long, black, 
ourling eyelashes 1 How very fair and light the 
Swedes and Eussians are, and how dark the peas- 
ants of Italy look 1 " 

** Does the sun bum them brown ? '* asked Tom. 
''It is wery ^ot 'ere.'* 
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Mrs. Hamilton laughed, and said, "That child 
never heard the letter H in Eussia, and he speaks 
ludicrously like a Cockney.*' 

" Never mind, Tom : that only means a Lon- 
doner, not a foreigner. What were you going 
to say?" 

'* All the coachmen in Russia had black beards." 

" That is good, Tom. So they had ; but they 
required extra wages for it. A coachman with a 
black beard was better paid than one with a light 
beard, and was certain of a situation." 

"That proves the novelty of the dark complex- 
ion at the north of Europe." 

" You have not told us what the boy was say- 
ing," interrupted Mary gently, " and he is waiting 
to speak to us." 

"He wants us to look at him. ^ EccOj he 
cried, — Here I ami or, See me 1 Any child 
would feel the same, and would exclaim, 'Look 
at me!*" 

" Human nature is the same all over the world," 
said nurse cheerily. " That is one great comfort 
to me. He thinks we are as delighted with him 
and his first ride as he is himself." 

" Ecco 1 " repeated the little child again laugh- 
ingly. 

''Eccomil'' (See me!) 

^ Sif Signore " (yes, sir) , said Mr. Hamilton, 
smiling in return, and nodding to him. 
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^ Buon giorno^^ added the parents pleasantly, 
as we rode by. 

'*Now I know what to answer when they call 
me," said Peter briskly, — ^^ EccOy Here I am, 
sir, and Buon giorno^ Good day?" 

'* I prefer that you should speak English to me," 
said Mrs. Hamilton seriously. '*I am really 
troubled with the many foreign phrases the chil- 
dren use. It is not probable they will forget their 
English?" she inquired anxiously of her husband. 

The boys laughed merrily. 

** You would not think it a laughable affair if 
you did forget it. You are quite unconscious 
how frequently you insert a foreign word into 
your sentences." 

^ It is only when it expresses the meaning better 
than the English one, mamma," said Peter con- 
solingly. 

This idea only increased her anxiety, instead 
of lessening it. 

**That is not possible, Peter," she replied. 
** How can you think so ? You told me that the 
baby grabbled your cap, when I told you how 
crushed it looked. How inelegant that expres- 
sion is I" 

•'That is only a German word, mammal " 

** I prefer that you should speak English to me. 
Day boy, and reserve your German words and 

2 
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phrases for those who can understand them better/' 
she replied with much dignity. 

*^ I think their name for a steamer, which they 
call a damp ship, is a very good one ; but A-dry^ 
attic was a poor name for that rough sea," said 
nurse, coming to Peter's assistance. 

Mr. Hamilton smiled. ^ Dampfschiff^ you 
mean. It is certainly very applicable, but look 
out and see the lovely country that we are passing 
through. We shall soon come into one so stony 
and bare, that you will regret not having looked 
at this while you may." 

The white line of the Alban hills stretched 
along the western horizon illuminated by the 
crimson clouds of an afternoon sky. Soon the 
vines became less luxuriant, as we came nearer 
Bome, and the trees more stunted. So far from 
seeing the beauty of an Italian landscape steeped 
in a glow of sunlight, we were struck with a 
sudden sense of desolation, home-sickness, and 
gloom. Far as we could see, a wide, desolate 
plain extended till it reached the distant violet 
hills ; and, on the west, it ran along to the moan- 
ing sea. A few solitary trees made it look more 
dark and gloomy. Over the plain, no laughing 
children from a distant cottage relieved the gloom ; 
no fields or gardens spoke of cultivation, or of 
the approach to a populous city. It was a rough 
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country, broken by ugly hillocks with a few rough 
trees scattered among them and in the distance* 
'^But where is Kome?'' we asked. It seemed to 
us that we had been suddenly transported to a 
prairie where the luxuriant grass and herbage had 
been suddenly blighted. Where is Kome? we 
thought. No city could exist here. 

Suddenly the driver exclaimed, " Eccola ! '* 

**EccoI" cried Peter, and he was out of the 
carriage and darting up a bank, to catch the first 
glimpse of Eome. The dome of St. Peter's 
came slowly in sight, rising above an indistinct 
line of distant buildings that we felt was Borne. 

''Is it St. Peter's? Is it possible? And what 
is the next building that rises so high above the 
rest?" said Mrs. Hamilton tremulously. 

"That is the Castle of St. Angelo. If you 
stand here, you will see it." 

The brown grass shone with a silver dew that 
glistened beneath our feet. And could it be a 
tear that fell and shone there as we gazed ? Why 
any one should we^ at seeing Eome puzzled us 
children ; but certainly Mrs. Hamilton shed a few 
tears, and Mr. Hamilton seemed to be suddenly 
seized with a violent cold, and brushed his eyes 
and rubbed his head with his hand impatiently, as 
if to rub away some troublesome association, aa 
one would a troublesome fly. 
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We looked on very patiently : we saw nothing 
to disturb us. In the distance was a soft gray 
line, like a cloud against the horizon ; and, as we 
looked again, the faint, waving, indistinct line be- 
came marked into buildings against the sky, and 
surmounting the whole was an immense dome. In 
the hollow at our feet was a dreary plain, covered 
with brown grass, some broken arches in the 
distance, groups of withered trees, and a line of 
distant purple mountains at one side. It was not 
a beautiful picture ; but it was Kome ; and if you 
have even seen a picture of Kome, with the wide 
plain in the foreground, and a line of warm red- 
dish domes or roofs in the distance, you can tell 
how we felt when we came nearer to the city, — 
just as if we had stepped inside the frame of that 
picture, and were walking into the middle of the 
landscape, where every thing had become ani- 
mated, as it seems in a dream, when you know 
you are dreaming. It looked so like a real 
picture ! The arches of the aqueducts were bro- 
ken ; the trees were withered ; the ruins were 
shattered in pieces; stones and rubbish were 
around us. As we entered Kome, all this was 
changed in a moment. We expected to see 
Koman peasants with folded napkins on their 
black hair ; monks counting their beads and scat- 
tering holy water ; kneeling virgins before shrines 
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of the holy mother; but we were disappointed, 
for it looked almost like a street in Boston on 
a crowded day. Ladies were walking about 
with parasols and fashionable bonnets, dandies 
with gloves and cane, children just from Paris, with 
embroidered dresses and chattering bonnes; car- 
riages were dashing about, not caring for the 
foot-passengers, quite in New- York style. 

^^This is not Bome," said Mrs. Hamilton. 
*'It might be St. Petersburg or Berlin; for the 
foreigners are so plenty it is not like New York 
or Boston. But for that, I might fancy I was at 
home." 

"There are so many English and Americans 
here, you will find it seems still more like it,** 
replied Mr. Hamilton. "The delay in showing 
our passports at the gate of the city was not like 
being at home. We were obliged to stop, and 
ehow our passports ; jand, if Mr. Peyser had not 
told us we could get in by paying a small sum of 
money as a bribe, we should have lost our trunks ; . 
at least they would have been carried away to the 
custom-house to be examined, which is quite as 
bad." 

" My dear, don't speak of such a thing, If it 
were a bribe, you must not say so. Fortunately, 
our friends know the extortion of the Italians, and 
I hope we may escape better than they did." 
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'* I trust we may. Do you remember the 
hours that Mrs. Peyser sat at the gate in a car- 
riage, waiting till the Consul or some one would 
come and release her?. She could speak neithier 
French nor Italian: there was no way of her 
being able to explain her situation. Her friend, 
who left her for assistance in this dilemma, 
sought in vain for the Consul, who was at a dinner 
party ; and when at last she was released, instead 
of deploring the carelessness of her own, which 
neglected some trifling form or ceremony, and 
caused all this trouble, she coolly blamed them 
for keeping her waiting, and wanted — her din- 
ner." 

" I think I should have done the same. Eeally, 
I have no patience with these foreign customs," 
she replied. 

Mr. Hamilton thought it very possible that she 
would have done the same, and so he kept her 
passport where he could always find it on the 
journey. That was well worth seeing, if you' 
have never seen one, — the double eagle of Russia 
and Prussia, and now the stamp of Bome with the 
crossed keys. If you look in your book of stamps 
(I suppose you have one) , you will find the same 
double-headed eagle and papal keys. Our pass- 
ports were so marked and stamped in every 
country, that we keep them as a curiosity to 
remind us of all we have seen. 
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But now we come to the hotel. Through the 
narrow, gloomy by-ways of Rome, we passed 
shops, lodging-houses, coffee-houses, and rode 
across dirty streets with Jio sidewalks, until we 
came to an old palace in the Corso that was to be 
our fiiture home. We wanted to live in a real 
palace ; and, though the gilding was tarnished and 
the walls newly painted, it was a real palace, 
and had belonged to a noble family. But the 
family and the palace were decayed. 

We entered a wide archway under the palace : 
the carriage rolled through the gate, and we 
entered a large courtyard, with a fountain in the 
centre and statues standing about in various atti- 
tudes. Bacchus was lolling in stupid repose. 
Venus was rising from a bath. Mercury looked 
ready to fly, though his wings were clipped and 
his light heels looked lighter than ever, as if he 
longed to spring from the dirty pavement. The 
right arm of old Bacchus was broken, and Venus 
had lost her beautifrd hand ; but we had seen her 
so frequently that we knew how she ought to look, 
and felt ''quite acquainted with the old lady," as 
Peter said ; very rudely, we thought, of a statue in 
a real palace. 

We left the courtyard and the statues behind 
us, and went up a wide staircase with doors open- 
ing into different suites of apartments belonging 
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to English and American families, who reside 
here. Many of the handsome palaces are fitted 
up as apartments for the foreigners to reside in. 
It is amusing to us children, that we are the For^ 
estieri^ orforeignersy here. There are so many in 
Borne, that amusements and sights are arranged 
for them. Roba per i Forestieriy or rubbish for 
the foreigners, an Italian will often say contempt- 
uously, if we ask the meaning of some imposing 
ceremony that is designed to impress us with awe 
of the Church of Rome and her ceremonies. 

You will wonder how our room looked in a real 
palace. But it was so like an ordinary drawing- 
rpom, that you might have supposed you were in 
England or America. Every home comfort was 
there. There was a porter in the dimly lighted 
hall, and our drawing-room was brilliantly illumi- 
nated as we entered ; but it was so damp ! As we 
came in from the warm streets, it struck a heavy 
chill through us ; and there was a mouldy air about 
the whole palace, as if a little warmth and sun- 
shine would benefit it. We were glad to go to 
sleep after we had our supper, and decided that a 
palace was not a very astonishing place unless 
Aladdin and his wonderful lamp had been there 
with his enchantments, and that one could sleep 
quite as well in a hut. 

*^It is only the dreams that make the diff^- 
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ence,'* said Mary: ''one ought to dream better 
here." 

''You mean we ought to have more splendid 
visions in a palace," said Peter : " let us try to 
recollect our dreams, and tell them at breakfast." 

"Then we had better go to sleep," said Tom, 
who was hardly able to keep his eyes open. 

" Oh, yes I let us go to b^d : it is so fatiguing 
to travel all day 1 " We agreed to that, and fell 
asleep, dreaming of Rome, the ancient city, now 
changed into a modem one. 



:^- 



CHAPTER m. 

KUINS OF POMPEH. — VESUVIUS. 

WHEN we all ijiet at the breakfast table, 
Tom recollected our last -night's conver- 
sation, and begged us to tell him what we had 
dreamed. 

" What is that nonsense ? " inquired his father, 
raising his eyebrows, and looking round with a 
frown on the group. *' Dreams 1 What are you 
talking about?" 

''Nurse says if we only remember what we 
dream the first time we sleep in a house, it will 
come true," Tom humbly replied. 

''Nurse is superstitious, Tom; and this is a 
palace, not a house," his father said kindly, laugh- 
ing at the foolish notion. 

Tom was so easily troubled, and so hated to 
be laughed at, that his mother, to comfort him, 
told him he might relate his dream, if he had had 
one. 

"ij^ / had onel^^ said Tom, with a shudder. 
" I dreamed I was on a big mountain, and that I 
looked down on the earth, where the people were 

[84] 
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running about like flies, or like ants upon an ant- 
hill : there was a great confusion. Some were 
carrjdng burdens ; and some were running away, 
as if they were too frightened to carry any thing, 
and could hardly stand. All this time, the moun- 
tain poured out great streams of melted fire ; and 
the flames chased the people, and melted ores and 
stones and every thing that came in its way. It 
poured down into the valleys, covered up the peo- 
ple and their houses, and at last it buried the 
whole town in a heap of ashes.'' 

" And what became of you9^ asked Mary laugh- 
ing- 

^ I stood still on the mountain-top, and looked 
down," answered Tom quietly. 

*^That is a rare faculty that we possess in 
dreaming. Nothing is impossible to us then." 

" Can either of you children guess the interpre- 
tation of Tom's dream?" asked their father pleas- 
antly. 

*'It is too silly," said Mary^ '*to suppose a 
mountain could pour forth fire and smoke enough 
to bury a city beneath it 1" 

" Did you never hear of a volcano ? " 

**But Tom never did," answered Mary, not 
liking to confess her mistake. *'He could not 
mean that." 

When Tom was appealed to, he confessed that 
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he had heard nurse tell awM stories of mountains 
vomiting fire and smoke, and said that she was 
a&aid to live here, for fear of seeing some of them, 
and being swallowed up. 

^ This is the reason that the poor child had such 
a frightful dream. Were you afiraid that it would 
come true, little Tom ? " 

Tom confessed he had some fears on that point. 

*' How very careful we should be in conversing 
before these little ones, whose ears and eyes are 
gathering all we carelessly say I Nurse should be 
more cautious in her statements, and not tease the 
children with her useless forebodings." 

"It would be better to tell them the truth at 
once," said Mrs. Hamilton, "and let imaginary 
terrors disappear like shadows before the truth." 

"It is like a fairy tale, I think," said Walter, — 
" a handsome city under the earth." 

"No fairy tale was ever half so wonderful, 
Peter exclaimed. 

" So wonderftd as what ? " 

" As the truth." 

" What is the truth ? " asked Tom. 

"That your dream is real, — that there is a 
mountain that vomited fire and smoke, which 
poured out from its depths, ran down its sides, 
and entirely buried a city in its ashes." 

" Will it do so again ? " asked Tom trembling. 
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** That is what we cannot answer," Mr. Hamil- 
ton replied composedly. 

^ Tom*s countenance expressed such dismay, that 
his careful mother would have laughed, if she had 
not felt a strong sympathy in Tom's fears. 

"Ah, Mr. Hamilton," she cried, ''how little 
you consider the force of imagination in children 1 
Tom believed all you said, and evidently fears 
another earthquake to-morrow." 

"Not quite so soon as that, Tom," his father 
replied. 

" How can you tease the boy ? Do tell him the 
real story I " petitioned Mrs. Hamilton. 

" I want to hear it if it is like a fairy story ; but 
I don't want to be frightened any more," said 
Mary. " We really did feel afraid to live here." 

" I don't like to be frightened," repeated Tom ; 
" but," he added with pride, " my dream did come 
true J as nurse said." 

His father frowned, and his mother gently 
shook her head to keep him quiet, while Mr. 
Hamilton explained what a volcano was. 

"About thirteen miles from Naples there is a 
city buried under ground." 

" Under the ground 1 We always thought that 
there were cities up in the sky, where the clouds 
divide, and the gates open at sunset, and the rain- 
bow is a bridge to them." 
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•* Tom,'' said his mother, gently placing her soft 
hand on his head to keep him still. 

" * Jack and the Bean-stalk ' says so," he added 
vehemently. ^ Jack planted the bean, and it grew 
into a tall ladder, and he climbed up the ladder, 
and there he found " — 

What Jack found, we did not hear ; for Mr. 
Hamilton did not wait for that, but went on with 
his story. 

" Some other day I'll tell you," whispered Tom 
in my ear ; so we must trust to that. 

**The city of Pompeii," said Mr. E[amiltoii 
gravely, — for we were all laughing at Tom's 
eagerness, — " the city of Pompeii was in the 
midst of a lovely landscape. The sea was sleep- 
ing before it ; the mountiain was about five miles 
distant, and its sloping sides were wreathed with 
vines, and its summit crowned with oaks and chest- 
nut-trees ; a peaceful river flowed through the city, 
and the inhabitants were happy and contented." 

"But I thought it was under ground," said 
Tom in a disappointed tone. ** Where could there 
be a mountain ? " 

" Mount Vesuvius, with its broken peak, like a 
sugar-loaf when you have the top lump, loomed up 
in the distance, a warning to the inhabitants, whose 
city was built on an elevation formed from some 
former earthquake : at least, we may infer that, as 
there was a bed of lava at its foot." 
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^ How could they venture to build a city there ? ^ 

'* They were so accustomed to the danger, they 
ceased to fear it. They had a soft climate and a 
luxurious home. Why should they dread unseen 
dangers ? " 

" They were a people who took no thought for 
the morrow, if they were like the Italians, whom 
we see here," Mrs. Hamilton said. 

" The city was like Eome in its laws ; but it was 
so near the Grecian colonies, that it partook of 
their spirit. It was on the northern edge of Italy, 
and it patronized the artists and architects of 
Greece. The very pictures on the wall are Greek : 
the statues and bronzes, the arabesques, speak of 
Grecian art.'* 

*'How did it get under the ground?" asked 
Tom, tired of this, and having waited long enough 
for the mystery to be explained. 

*^Not in an instant, as you think; for sixteen 
years before, while the inhabitants were enjoying 
life in luxury, an earthquake shook the city to its 
foundation, and warned them of the approach of 
an eruption. For sixteen years they lived on, 
heedless of danger. Perhaps they thought it 
might never occur again during their lifetime, or 
dreaded it as we dread a distant thunderclap, 
wondering if the storm and the danger would come 
nearer. There are signs of the ruin and the de- 
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struction of property caused by that earthquake 
easily seen now." 

" Did the big mountain shake, and pour down 
streams of fire and stones ? " asked Tom. ^ 

" Yes ; but the city is buried under a heap of 
cinders and streams of liquid mud, which poured 
into the houses, as dry ashes could never have 
done." 

"Lava looks like liquid mud, hardened into 
stone," said Mary. ^ I don't understand why." 

" A volcano is a burning mountain, and some- 
times the fire pours out from the crater." 

'' The cratur 1 I thought you said it was a moun- 
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tain. Why do you call it a creature?'* said nnrset 
looking in and giving Mary some yam to windi as 
she listened. 

^ The peak of the mountain, that looks broken 
off, — like the top of a sugar-loaf when you have 
had the best lump, — forms a deep hollow with 
sloping sides, that you can look into like a well. 
From that hollow " — 

*• Crater," said Mary. 

**From that crater poured forth the fire and 
stones that ran down in streams, and fell in ashes 
over the city of Pompeii, and buried it with the 
inhabitants." 

"How dreadful I" 

" Did they all die at once?" said Tom with a 
strange curiosity. 

" No : it seems to us that they returned at va- 
rious times for their valuaUes; and there are 
successive layers of earth or ashes, one upon the 
other." 

"I wish I could go there," exclaimed Tom: 
^ I want to see a dty under ground. How does it 
look?" 

*' If we walk along, it appears like part of a 
town suddenly destroyed by fire ; but, as we go on, 
we come directly against a high wall of gray ashes 
that prevents our progress. As we look up, we 
see it covered with grass and waving vines. Then 
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we feel that we must penetrate that wall ; that we 
must dig through the ashes, and see what is be- 
neath/* 

" How high is that wall ? " inquired Peter. 

"How deep is die city below the earth?" said 
Walter. 

** A close wall of ashes, eighteen feet high, with 
trees and shrubs growing on the surface, and 
palaces, with paintings and statues below. That 
is well worth looking at," exclaimed Airs. H^amil- 
ton with delight. 

"What kind of streets did they have there?" 
asked Peter. 

"The streets of water in Venice were strange 
enough," said Mary. 

" These streets are so narrow, that they remind 
one of Venice. You can step from one sidewalk 
to another ; and, if the street is too wide for that 
convenience, there is a raised stepping-stone in the 
centre of it, which makes me wonder what vehicles 
could have been used in those days." 

"Perhaps they had sedan chairs, as they do in 
China," said one of the children. 

" Or wheelbarrows, as nurse thought," said 
Peter, laughing at the recollection. 

" Don't laugh, Peter, but listen to your father's 
description," said Mrs. Hamilton, who was really 
interested in this accoimt, which was quite an 
event for her, — so we record it. 
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•* What kind of chariots do you suppose were 
used in those days?" she inquired. 

*' It is quite impossible to conjecture. The ruts 
of wheels are to be seen in the pavement." 

*' Of what were the pavements made ? " 

'' Of large irregular blocks of lava." 

'^ The carriages, or chariots, as you say, must 
have been enormously heavy to make marks in the 
stone pavements." 

'' It proves to me what a thoughtless race of 
beings they must have been, to pave their streets 
with the very stones that were gathered after some 
previous eruption. How could they live in such 
a place, with such a fear before their eyes ? " 

"But they did not fear it. How do we live 
with the certainty of death before us ? We trouble 
ourselves too little about it." 

" That is very true," she said, looking gently at 
the listening children, and changing the subject in 
this way : — 

" How are the houses buUt in Pompeii? " 

** Ah, yes I the children will like to know that." 

''Did the houses have chimneys, to peep up 
from out of the ground?" asked Tom. 

'* That's a good idea, Tom ; but the climate is 
so warm, they did not need them there. The 
houses were made to keep the people cool, to 
shelter from the sun, and to admit the air." 

^ How ftmny I " said Tom. 
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** There were many rooms over a large space of 
ground, and some were enclosed in walls without 
roofs, vrith only pillars and colonnades around 
them/' 

"What could those be used for? What a 
lovely climate it must have been 1 " 

" I can imagine a tea-drinking in one of those 
open spaces looking out on the sea, with the broad 
blue ocean and the dusky mountain only five nules 
away, frowning at them like a gloomy giant 
looking down in wrath." 

"And it came at last like a big dragon, and swal- 
lowed them up in fire and smoke," said Tom. 

" But what were the houses like ? " asked Mary, 
" What sort of sleeping-rooms did they have? " 

"Those were very different from ours. They 
seemed to think it of no consequence where one 
slept, if he had an elegant apartment to receive 
his friends, and to live in through the day." 

" And if he had nice dreams," said Tom. 

" Yes : if he had nice dreams, without the fear 
of a volcano to shake him, Tom." 

" The houses ware built with a vestibule, and 
from that you enter a large apartment, hand- 
somely ornamented, and with a square opening in 
the roof." 

" What is that for? To let the rain in to cool 
them?" 
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'' That is a better reason than I had thought of, 
I confess this perplexed me. The opening was 
directly above a cistern, where the rain dripped 
and fell." 

" How gloomy it must have been in a dull day I '' 

" How warm the climate must be, to require 
such a damp luxury 1 " said Peter. '* We cannot 
imagine any delight in such a convenience as 
that.'' 

" I think they must have found it hot near the 
volcano, before -the fire came out," said Tom with 
his grave air. 

" Did they sleep there while the rain dripped in 
and sang a lullaby ? What dismal music 1 " 

'^ No : they slept in little rooms like closets, 
opening from the large room, where the cistern 
was. It is very probable that the air and moisture 
were required, because there were no windows in 
these cells, and no light." 

" What were the beds ? " 

•* They had no beds." 

^ How could they rest then ? " said Mary. 

" They can sleep on the ground. Don't you re- 
member the way the peasant slept imder the tree, 
and did not rouse when we passed him, and you 
said he looked as if he could doze all day?" 

*^ These people seem to have a rare capacity for 
sleeping," said Walter. 
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" And for dreaming," added Mrs. Hamilton. 

''Yes: they dream while they wake. Their 
imagination is so powerfiili that dreams seem to 
be reality to them." 

" Then they did not need any beds ? " asked 
Tom inquiringly. 

" They certainly had nothing but a rude bench, 
that they used for a couch ; and as they had many 
luxuries, fine jewels, beautiful pictures, and walls 
painted in fresco, we can feel sure that they did 
not need any better beds, or they would have had 
them." 

^ Did they hang pictures on the walls, and yet 
have no beds to sleep in? That is very miser- 
able." 

" Or very poetical — beyond our ideas — to pre- 
fer beauty to comfort," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

^ They did not hang the pictures on the wall, 
but painted them on it in fresco." 

" Are there any to be seen there now ? " 

" Yes ; the fi'escos are as bright as ever ; the 
colors are unchanged; the mosaic of the floors 
is still there; the large marble blocks are un 
broken." 

'' How large were the houses ? " 

** So small that we wonder if they had room 
enough for the many inhabitants." 

" The sleeping-rooms w^re small, you said, and 
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they had not any windows, but were lighted from 
the middle room. Do you suppose they lived in 
*that large room ? " 

^ They certainly lived much in the open air, in 
the large well-ventilated apartments." 

^'In those rooms without any roof, or in that 
which had an opening in the roof to admit the 
moisture?" 

"They never sat in their sleeping-room, be- 
cause it was so small. These small cells were 
made to sleep in, and not for general use. We 
are tempted to stay in our pleasant chambers, and 
avoid the cold air without. I think that was a 
good custom. If we had a warm climate we 
would have houses with unroofed rooms, and go 
into our closets to sleep ; but what could we do 
at home with such mansions?" 

** Nothing, of course; but here they are a 
people who care little for books and work, who 
love to sleep and live in the open air. They 
only seek {or a place to lie down in, and seem 
eontttit.'' 

** What were those houses built of, in the under- 
ground city ? Did they have bricks and mortar ? 
or were they made of stone and marble ? " 

"We were rather disappointed in them. I ex- 
pected to see splendid tnarble palaces ; but they 
were generally of brick, covered with stucco." 
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^ Did every thing stand in the way the people 
left it?" 

" No : there was great confusion. Broken walls 
and broken columns, spaces filled with rubbish 
that had not been carried off. We were told that 
we were looking at a church or a forum or « 
temple, and nothing but broken pieces of ma- 
sonry met our sight." 

*' Then Pompeii was no more celebrated for its 
neatness than' Rome is : we know that is very far 
from neat." 

'* You are quite mistaken there. Rome is very 
different from Pompeii, which is the perfection of 
cleanliness. The interior of the houses not in 
ruins is as fresh as if newly painted." 

" How I should like to go there 1 " exclaimed 
Peter. " Would it not be nice to find a palace 
under ground, as bright and fresh as if it were 
just built?" 

*' How we used to build them, Peter," exclaimed 
Mary, *' in a hole in the ground, and pave them 
with colored bits of glass and china, and put 
up small shelves with colored stones on them, 
and then roof it with chips, and bring all together 
under a heap of earth, till we had forgotten it I 
And then what delight we had in finding it acci- 
dentally, and taking out the bits of glass and 
precious stones I " 
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" They were precious, then, to us children,** 
said Peter. " I enjoyed it almost as much as I 
shall enjoy seeing the real palaces." 

^ There is one resemblance between your child- 
ish crockery palace and the real one, — the instan- 
taneous decay and falling to pieces of both, on 
seeing the light." 

" How can that be? " asked Walter. 

" We can surely see the remains of the cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii." 

" But if you could see them immediately after 
the excavation, you would witness the beauty Aat 
is now lost for ever. 

" Fortunately, they open only a few feet at a 
time, which keeps the remainder of the building in 
good preservation ; but, as soon as it is exposed to 
the air, the color fades and the mortar crumbles 
away." 

'* That is a pity : that is like the cities in the 
clouds," said Tom ; " for, as soon as we find them 
out, they are gone." 

The boys always laughed at Tom for looking 
after cities in the clouds, and being disappointed 
at seeing them fade. Have not you often looked 
for them, and seen faces looking from the clouds ? 
arid, when you think you have found one, did it 
not vanish from your sight as the cloud took a 
new shape? These cities under the earth do not 

8 
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vanish in that shadowy way ; but they cannot bear 
the light without losing their beauty/' 

. "It reminds me," said Mrs. Hamilton, ** of some 
fair project, some beautifiil castle in the air, which 
seems real to us till we speak of it to some one ; 
and then it seems to crumble away before their 
common sense or more wordly-minded eyes." 

" There are some visions that we like to keep 
before our inward eyes," answered her husband : 
*• half-formed projects are often spoiled by seeing 
the light too soon." 

^ * There dreams repose, 

So frail, so fair, that but to sigh 
Thehr names upon the air 
Would force them die,* " 

quoted Mrs. Hamilton. 

^ If your visions are so frail as that, you ought 
to wish them to fade away and be lost for ever, 
and not leave their ruins, like Pompeii, to remind 
you of a dead past." 

Mrs. Hamilton gently smiled, and warned the 
children to remember that those plans which would 
not bear the light had better be given up or dis- 
closed at once, as there must be something in 
them insecure and unsafe, and they would end 
in disappointment. 

They could not understand exactly what she 
meant, but thought it was never to have any 
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secrets from their mother, which was a very 
good meaning, — there need not be a better 
one. 

''Tell me," said Mary, not understanding the 
subject, " what chairs and tables they used in the 
houses at Pompeii. Were they as handsome as 
ours are at home?" 

" The seats, the lamps, the cups and saucers, 
the bronzes, were far more graceful and elegant 
than those we usually see ; but ours are more con- 
venient." 

*' Why a thing is more convenient because it is 
less handsome, I have not yet learned," said Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

'* I only meant to say that the useful arts are 
more cared for with us, and the ornamental and 
beautiful with the Romans. Our beds are com- 
fortable, and well contrived ; theirs were a heap 
of clothing on a bench." 

*' But our climate is so cold, that we could not 
bear to sleep in that manner," said Mrs. Hamilton. 
^ We were forced to invent something better than 
a straw bed or a bench to rest upon. I have 
heard their bolts and hinges were clumsy, and 
their windows rarely seen." 

''That was because the doors were set wide 
open; then, with broad piazzas, and rooms 
covered with a sail-cloth as a roof, or with no 
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roof at all, they could not feel the want of light, 
or ask for windows." 

'^But it is strange that they should paint the 
walls of the rooms so exquisitely, and ornament 
them with bronzes or marble statues, and then 
have poor locks and bolts, and no chimney, and 
even no window. I like the useful arts myself." 

''And I prefer the fine arts," said Nob, who 
sat listening with delight to the account of the 
wonderful city, and who longed to see it. 

'* Here is Nob : we must not delay our walk. 
He has been waiting very quietly. When did 
you come in?" 

' Nob explained that he had just come ; that his 
imcle was at the door in a carriage, and he wanted 
us to go with him sight-seeing. We needed no 
second invitation; will you go too? 



CHAPTER IV. 

A DBIVE THROUGH THE STREETS OF ROME. 

WE hurried out into the hall or corridor, and 
waited ; for the many doors opening into 
apartments belonging to various families perplexed 
us. The flights of stairs to apartments above, and 
the people coming in and out, made it seem more 
like a public street than like a staircase in a lodg- 
ing-house, — I ought to say in a palace, because 
that sounds more grand ; one cannot always live 
in a palace. At last Mr. Hamilton emerged from 
one of the doors ; and we followed him down into 
the courtyard, by the broken Niobe, and behind 
the Hercules with the smashed nose, and past the 
Venus rising from the water, — only the water was 
dried up, and the shell she rose from was cracked 
through the middle, — and out into the open 
street, where the carriage waited for us, with 
Nob's uncle in a fiiry at our delay. 

''What do boys wait for? They have nothing 
to do but to be ready : always ready for mischief, 
but never ready if you want them in a hurry," he 
exclaimed petulantly. 
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We pretended not to hear him. That was the 
best way ; for we had no excuse to give. 

**If you had been here longer," he added, *'I 
might think you had stopped to have a game of 
finger-playing. When the Italians have no other 
way of wasting time, — they are the most loitering 
set of people you ever saw, — then they play with 
their fingers, and bet on that game for want of 
something else." 

" Oh, tell us about it 1 " we exclaimed. 

" Ah 1 you are quite willing to learn how to 
waste your time. You will soon know here. But 
boys like a new game. I was young myself once," 
he added pleasantly. ''We seem to forget that 
when we blame children. It is not so long ago, 
that I need forget it," he said, drawing himself 
up. 

Then we looked at him, and saw that he was 
quite an old man. But his wig, that would not 
fit close to his head, and his dyed whiskers and 
his false teeth, that his sudden smile disclosed so 
fearfully, and, above all, the little wiinkles round 
his eyes, that he had a comical way of half shutting 
as be looked at us, all told the same story. But 
he was so merry, and he felt so gay, that we always 
forgot he was not as much of a boy as ever. ' We 
knew he forgot it too, for he often stopped in the 
midst of a frolic, and drew himself up in a military 
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attitude, as if he had -suddenly remembered some- 
thing ; and then we had to leave him at once, and 
did not venture to ask for any more funny stories 
till another time. He had forgotten all about it 
now : fortunately for us, he was in a merry mqod. 

"Tell us about that game of playing with the 
fingers," said Peter: ''you said you would." 

" If I said I would, there is no escape for me ; 
but look there ! you can see it for yourselves.'* 

''Those people at the comer, do you mean?" 
inquired Peter. 

" Yes : the street comer is a favorite resort in 
£ome for all idlers." 

" They seem to be quarrelling," said Walter. 

" That is only their energetic mode of speaking. 
Now look 1" he exclaimed ; and these dark-faced 
men darted at each other, and their eyes flashed as 
they shouted, "Uno, due, tre, quattro, cinque, 
sei," as it were a wild rhyme, and pointed their 
fingers rapidly, as if in scorn they tossed them 
in each other's faces. 

"What game is that?" inquired Mr.. Hamilton 
quietly. 

" I know they are fighting ; I feel half afraid of 
them, they are so violent," said Walter, forgetting 
what a coward he confessed himself to be by that 
remark. • 

" That's good," said Nob's uncle laughing. 
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**Let us see if we cannot play at that game," jand 
he rapidly threw his fingers in Walter's face, 
snapping them, and shouting, "Uno, due, tre, 
quattro, cinque,, sei." " Don't you recollect it, 
Hamilton? We learned it many years ago." 
^ " Oh, yes 1 but you are so rapid in your motions 
that I cannot follow you. One, two, three, four, 
five, six," repeated Mr. Hamilton slowly in Eng- 
lish, holding his fingers out in a helpless way. 

"You must guess how many fingers I have con- 
cealed, and then tell me in an instant, before I 
have time to count. Now, then," cried Nob's 
uncle, hiding one finger and darting the others at 
our eyes. Before we had time to wink, he 
changed the number and went on counting and 
pointing at us, till the sudden onset and the swift 
retreat drove us into convulsions of laughter, and 
we found it impossible to count at all. 

''Oh! you are too slow for this country," he 
said, tired of our tardy guessing. "We must 
have you roused up a little. Look at these boys. 
Would not you think it was a scene at home, with 
the boys playing marbles on the sidewalk, in the 
early spring days?" 

" It would be like it, if those were marbles that , 
the boys were playing, and if there were any side- 
walks in Eome," Mr. Hamilton replied. 

"Are there no sidewalks in Rome?" asked 
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Peter. "How can you walk without being run 
over?" 

" That you must look out for ; and really, boys, 
you must be careful, for there are so many care- 
less drivers here." 

We soon saw that there were no sidewalks, as 
we rode through the dirty streets ; and the mud 
splashed over us, as we dashed along the dingy 
way. Children were playing about in groups. 
Dark and dirty, but with magnificent black eyes, 
and faces that smiled and lighted, as if the sun 
flashed out suddenly from behind a cloud when 
you spoke to them. Beggars pressed close to the 
carriage windows, and importuned us for a few 
baiocchi, which is a copper of less value than a 
cent. The streets were so dark and crooked, and 
the houses so old, that the very air smelt mouldy, 
and breathed of decay. The boys knew the best 
side of the street, and where to play, as boys 
always do. In Kome, there is always a healthy 
and an unhealthy side. You can see that the 
Italians avoid the sunny side of the way, and 
always walk in the shade. 

''It is amusing to see these fellows at every 
comer, playing this foolish game, pointing the 
fingers at one another, or betting, and growing 
furiously angry if they lose. They bet money on 

8* 
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the number of fingers you may hide, and must 
guess instantly how man^ you conceal." 

We rolled along through narrow, dark alleys 
till we came to one where the street grew wider ; 
and that even had a sidewalk, raised a very little 
way from the ground. 

"Here is a sidewalk in Rome,'* said Peter. 
Having made a discovery, he was proud of 
it. 

" But this is the Corso, and is the only street in 
the city that has one. I forgot that." 

** Why should it be so different from the rest?" 

^'Why does it have such a singular name?" 
asked Peter. 

''It is the race-course: have not you learned 
that, after being here a day, Peter?" 

Peter confessed his entire ignorance, and 
begged to know what it all meant. 

''Why do they run?" he inquired: "and who 
runs?" 

" If you can give any good reason for a horse- 
race, you may apply it to this." 

"But, really, Mr. Hamilton, I thought it had 
something to do with the Jews," said Nob*s uncle, 
looking perplexed, and frowning his heavy black 
brows. 

- " Formerly the Jews were forced to run through 
the Corso at the time of the Carnival. I have 
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heard that they pay for the horses now, and that 
they give the prizes which are awarded." 

"What is the Carnival for?" 

" It is a merry frolic ; and, at the close of every 
day, wild horses are set loose to run through the 
street, — at least, horses that are goaded on and 
set wild by bits of tin and straps of leather 
fastened to their sides. They race through the 
street, and the people stand on the sidewalk to 
look on." 

" I cannot think that is very funny, if that is 
aU." 

"Wait till the Carnival, and then see if the 
whole scene is not funny." 

There were some handsome buildings in the 
Corso : the houses had balconies and bow windows 
that looked up and down the street, " to see the 
Carnival, " as Nob's uncle said. These buildings 
were of stone, or covered with stucco, — not of 
brick, as they are in our cities. 

And another peculiarity we observed was the 
want of retirement and secrecy in the various 
occupations of life. Windows and doors were 
generally wide open ; and we could see a pretty 
girl at her sewing-work, or a cobbler mending 
shoes on the sidewalk, boys roasting chestnuts, a 
family at dinner, or any other every-day pursuit. 

We soon followed the pleasant custom, and, 
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when we returned to America, astonished our 
neighbors by want of reserve in these common 
affairs and occupations of every-day life. "Let 
them look in," we said: '*I am glad it looks so 
pleasantly to them.'' It is certainly very social 
to see the interior of the houses as you pass, or to 
see a family group pleasantly taking tea out of 
doors, or dancing in the open air, if they don't 
mind being looked at. The costumes in Eome 
ore not so various as those in St. Petersburg. 
The most striking part is the head-dress of the 
women, which is made of white linen lying in a 
square on the top of the head, and fastened to the 
shining black hair by a silver arrow at the back 
of the head. 

"Don't they have any bonnets?" cried out 
Peter, always on the watch for something new. 

" No : I think we ought to be glad of it. 
Sometimes this napkin is worn like a veil or a 
hood, and you can tell whether the wearer is 
married or not by the way it is folded." 

" I am sure I cannot," said sturdy Peter. 

" Other people can : they have so many odd 
customs, that we must not expect to understand 
them." 

"Is that a peasant?" asked Peter, as a young 
man in a scarlet waistcoat embroidered with gold, 
breeches tied with ribbons at the knee, leather 
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gaiters on his straight legs, and a steeple hat 
decorated with flowers, walked jauntily by. 

"Yes, Peter." 

The cravat of the peasant waved in the breeze, 
and his woollen scarf hung down like a sash at 
his side. I can give you all but the colors of his 
dress. Blue and scarlet and white and yellow 
show better in a picture than in words. I gave 
you a picture of a peasant woman ; but the color 
of her dress does not show in the engraving. 
What a pity 1 When I come again, we will have 
colored pictures. 

As we went along, we saw two Capuchin friars 
blessing children. This is a sight frequently to 
be observed; but the marked difference between 
their dress and that of those priests of the Greek 
Church whom we saw in St. Petersburg amused 
and astonished the boys. 

" Why should a man shave his head in Rome 
because he is a priest, and wear his hair ciurled for 
the same reason in Eussia?'' said Walter. 

" You must answer your own riddle : we cannot 
guess it." 

''Extremes meet. I cannot say that I like the 
shaved head so well as the curled hair," Mr. 
Hamilton observed, as the smooth head of the 
priest bowed down over the children as we 
passed. Their robes of coarse brown woollen 
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were girded about the waist with a cord ; and their 
stout forms did not speak of privation and self- 
denial, as the shaved heads and coarse dress would 
seem to indicate. 

We had looked at them with a little awe : we 
felt that they passed their lives in seeking for re- 
ligion, and in trjdng to do good to others. We 
felt they were holy men ; but somehow they looked 
very fat and comfortable, and not at all as we 
fancied a monk should look. 

^ Who are these ? Stop ! Here are our friends. 
Nob must be ready to know them. Look up. 
Nob." 

Some young men with long beards — indeed 
there seemed to be very little but beard remaining 
to their faces — came up. Only the eyes were dif- 
ferent in each face. Sparkling black or darkest 
brown in one, and deep, soft blue in the other. 

"How are you? If that is you under that 
growth of hair, I can hardly recognize you : we 
were on our way to your studio. Are you at 
home?'' 

" Not quite, old fellow ; but we shall be if you 
will drive round. I was going to dinner. I will 
join you in a moment." 

" What an easy life those artists lead 1 They 
live in their studio, and have their dinners sent to 
them. I hope Nob will not be tired of working : 
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he muat study this winter, if he means to be a 
man." 

Poor Nob ! he was willing to work ; but he did 
not call it work to model and draw all day. It 
was a pleasure to him to be permitted to enjoy 
this privilege. 

We arrived at the studio as soon as the artists 
did. We clambered up the dingy staircase, and 
entered a room lighted from above, with a dust- 
colored curtain across one side of it, and a gen^ 
eral air of dustiness that pervaded the apartment. 
When the artist had taken off his battered, wide- 
brimmed hat, and replaced it with a close-fitting 
cap, and thrown a dusty dressing-gown or blouse 
over his coat, he seemed ready to begin. 

"What is the subject?" he said^ "This boy; 
a speaking countenance." 

If Nob's countenance spoke, he. was silent 
enough himself, and looked on with a grave 
wonder, as the artist took a lump of clay from a 
tub, dashed it on his modelling-stand, and, after 
a few pinches and a few dabs. Nob's rueful coun- 
tenance glimmered at us from the wet heap of clay 
in a dazed, puzzled way. 

We laughed ; but the artist had mistaken the 
object of the visit. He thought Mr. Hamilton 
desired a portrait bust of poor Nob, whose coun- 
tenance was indeed remarkable, but not for ita 
beauty to be cut in marble. 
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^ This is only to try the effect ; the clay must 
stand and settle ; I shall not be ready for him at 
once; I have, besides, so much to do. That 
dancing faun is for Mrs. Gimbrede; and the 
charming domestic scene, the cat and kittens, 
where the child at work over her sewing serves 
merely as balance to set off the lively grace of 
the animals. It is true art : I revel in the exquis- 
ite grace of nature. The cat sleeps, and the kit- 
tens play, — grace without effort, a fine effect in 
marble." 

Mr. Hamilton listened. But Nob's uncle 
sniffed in silent disdain. 

"Cats and kittens, — knitting-work 1 I think 
we will call again another day, as you are so busy 
and so much engaged with these subjects." 

" Oh I — ah 1 — yes ! — another day. Charming 
subject, fine boy, such power, such breadth of 
expression 1 Good morning 1 " He nodded as 
we departed from the dusty room. The very 
duskiness seemed to have entered the artist's 
brain : he had never imagined the object of the 
visit, or that Nob's uncle would never have given 
him such a weak master to study under. 

"How did you like him. Nob?" we asked. 
"Are cats and dogs worth coming to Rome to see ? " 

"Dogs, yes; cats, nol" uttered Nob in his 
blunt manner. 
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** We hope to do better than that for you, my 
boy ; but the best artists will not want the trouble 
of having you in their way." 

Nob protested that be should not be in the 
way; but his uncle shook his head. 

" That young fellow had talent," he said, speak- 
ing of the artist we left ; " but he prefers to suit 
the public taste, and sacrifice his own to theirs. 
He will end his career by losing all the fame he 
hoped to gain." 

^ But he caught the expression of Nob's face so 
quickly, and made us laugh by putting in that 
half-comical, half-sad look he wears I Why should 
he wish to sacrifice his fame for nothing?" 

^ For nothing 1 He wishes to make money by 
selling his productions to the English and Ameri- 
cans, many of whom prefer a cat to a Venus. 
They have had pet cats at home ; but a pet 
Venus or faun is an unnatural, and therefore an 
unpleasant object to them. My boy's taste must 
not be formed from such models. We must look 
farther." 

'^Did j«ou hear him, Nob? Such breadth of 
expression 1 " cried Peter, looking at Nob's broad 
kind face, that was half disappointed at leaving 
the studio, though the cats were not so enchanting 
to him as the artist he left them with. 

^ Where is the other gentleman we met in the 
street?" 
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^ BKs room is next : shall we enter here, and 
look at his landscapes?'* 

We were glad to see pictures : we like bright 
colors, and hurried into the open door that stood 
as if expectant to receive us. 

Here were no statues, but lovely views of moun- 
tains, stretching their gloomy length and cleaving 
the sky, whose clouds kindly bent and wrapped 
their summits with a tender care. Peasants re- 
clining under the trees, or dancing to the music 
of a mandolin, with vine -clad hills in the dis- 
tance, as purple as the grapes that grew upon 
their sides. 

It was enchantment. The Campagna, like a 
wide prairie, stretched out like a panorama, lay 
before us. The arches of the Claudian Aqueduct 
dotted it in a continuous, but waving and bro- 
ken line across the picture. The arches were 
the ruins of the famous structure erected by the 
Emperor Claudian. 

''What were they for?" asked Walter. 

^ To convey water to Rome ; but now the poor 
people, who have no fountains, build near the 
Tibor, which serves as aqueduct and fountain for 
them." 

•'What is the Tiber?" asked Peter. 

"That rolling, yellow, dirty-looking river," 
said Walter. " Where is your geography?" 
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' ^ I lost it when I came abroad/' said Peter. 

^ I think so, if you ever had one to lose." 

•* Peter was so young, that I think his geo- 
graphy was lost with his memory of America. 
He has studied different things h§re." 

''A different class of subjects?" inquired the 
painter. "How do you like this?" pointing to 
the head of an old Jew. 

Peter was delighted. "It is so like that old 
Jew we saw in the Jew's quarter at Moscow, 
papa." 

" In Moscow 1 Have you been there ? " Here 
the painter roused from his air of indifference, and 
seemed so interested in Peter and in us, that we 
could not understand it at first. 

"Ah, if I could only go to Moscow 1 Well, I 
thought once that Rome would be all I needed ; 
but there are so many artists here, and the same 
subjects are over and over again repeated. The 
air of the climate depresses one. I want so much 
to visit Moscow, that quaint old city with its 
domes and minarets!" 

" While we were in Moscow, we longed all the 
time, through the cold winter, to be in Rome," 
replied Peter. 

" You must not long for any thing," said the 
uncle coming up to them, "that you cannot 
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** Why not ? We should never accomplish any 
thing, if we did not long ardently for success, '* 
said the painter vehemently. 

" Success you will have if you work hard enough 
to win it. Be sure of that, boys," exclaimed 
Nob's uncle, turning to us. 

''But success is not a bird to sit still and be 
caught without eflPort. One must try no coaxing, 
but stea^ly, untiring eflPort, without fatigue or 
weariness." 

''I sometimes wonder whether it is worth the 
trouble : I have had no success," ejaculated the 
painter. 

''My young friend," said the old man, "you 
have longed for the unattainable. If you had 
been contented here, how much you might have 
enjoyed I Your pictures show much talent, and 
will ultimately bring you success." 

" But now I " said the painter, " Grincroe sells 
his cats, while my landscapes are scarcely looked 
at. I am growing tired. of it." 

"You are over-fatigued," said the old man 
kindly ; and, seeing that we were listening to the 
conversation, added, "My boys must not hear 
such discouraging notions. It is a phase of your 
artist life to feel gloomy at times. If you will 
allow me,T will rest here in your arm-chair, and 
tell the boys a story." 
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We thought he intended it for the artist quite 
as much as for us; but we were glad of any 
excuse for a story. Are not you? You may 
read it. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE rOEGETFUL SGHOLAB. 

(From the Gennan.) 

^ A MAN once owned a beautiful garden," said 
J\. the uncle, ^ full of fragrant flowers of the 
most lovely coloring, and fine trees covered with 
rich fruit. Nothing gave this man so much 
pleasure as his garden, to which he turned all his 
thoughts. If a friend came to visit him, he led 
him with pride into his garden. The man ob- 
served, one day, that many flowers had been culled, 
and many fruits pecked at ; and soon he detected 
a bird that came every day, and made sad havoc in 
the garden. That vexed the owner of it very 
much ; and he placed snares and spread nets, that 
he might catch the bird. 

'''I have caught you at last,* he exclaimed: 
* you shall pay for this injury with death.' But, 
before the bird had his neck wrung by the 
enraged gardener, he began to speak, in these 
words : — 

^ ' Ah ! I am only a wee bird. How could it 
help you, if you were to kill me ? If you should 
eat me, I am so small it would not strengthen 

[70] 
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you. Let me live ; and, in return, I will give you 
some advice that will repay you, and be of great 
service to you.' 

'' ' Let me hear it,' said the owner of the gar- 
den, opening his hand to give the little bird more 
air. 

*' ' Listen,' said the bird : * I will give you three 
lessons, and be sure to heed them. The first 
one is, — 

Never sigh o'er a Tanished thing : 
Thai can no good or comfort bring. 

Never give any thought, or trouble yourself, over 
any thing which cannot be helped, or that is lost 
for ever. The second proverb is, — 

'Tis foolish after that to run 
Which by no effort can be won. 

Never long for that which cannot be obtained. 
My third proverb is,^ — 

Never in rain try to behere 

That which your reason cannot receive/ 

^ The owner of the garden was satisfied with the 
three proverbs, repeated the lesson over to him- 
self, and let the bird go fi-ee. 

" Scarcely had the bird been set loose, when he 
flew to the bough of a high tree, and called out to 
the man, — 

"'Ah, what a fool you were when you let me 
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go! If you knew what you lost, you would 
regret it all your life/ 

*' 'And what did I lose V asked the owner of the 
garden. 

^'Know, then/ said the bird, 'that, if you had 
killed me, you would have found a pearl in my 
stomach larger than a goose-egg, — so large, that, 
if you sold it, you could have lived on the wealth 
that it would have brought you.' 

'' When the man heard these words, he was so 
overcome that he almost fell on the" ground in 
despair ; and a great desire for the pearl took im- 
mediate possession of him. But he controlled 
himself, and spoke in a flattering manner to the 
little bird, saying, — 

^ ' Come down to me, little bird. I will not hurt 
you; I will tend you as if you were my own 
child ; I will guard you like the apple of my eye, 
if you will only come down here to me.* 

''With such flattering words as these, he thought 
he might persuade the bird to come and be caught 
again. But the bird called out to him, in re- 

piy» — 

" ' How can you be so silly ? How soon you 
have forgotten — almost in a moment — the 
three lessons that I taught you ! I told you never 
to worry over that which could not be helped, 
and never to complain over what is unavoidable ; 
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that you should not long for that which you could 
not obtain ; and, at last, you should never believe 
what is impossible. And see : you have broken 
all these commands at once, — have disobeyed the 
three lessons before you had hardly heard them. 

'''You have worried yourself over that which 
could not be helped; have longed for that you 
could not receive ; and have believed what is im- 
possible. How could I, such a little bird, carry 
a pearl in my stomach that is as large as the egg 
of a goose? — because a goose-egg is larger than 
my whole body. Really, really, in future you 
must keep your proverbs more carefully in your 
memory.' " 



As the old man finished the story, he glanced at 
the painter, who was busily washing his brushes, 
and settling himself at his easel. He looked 
up, and cheerfully nodded, saying, — 

" I had a brother in Russia once. The project 
was not so unattainable as you think. I hope to 
go there still ; but, as you say, the pearl I hoped 
to win may be only a goose-egg, and the bird, 
Success, may fly away from me there, quite as 
much as here." 

*'The bird. Success, may not hold a pearl in 
its stomach, as large as a goose-egg; that is to 
say, wealth may not come with it, or even happi- 

4 
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ness. My young friend, be content with little, — 
that is the secret of happiness, — and not jiope 
for impossibilities." 

" I have learnt that truth ; but I require some- 
thing more to satisfy me," answered the painter 
gloomily. 

" Yes : you need a little recreation. Perhaps 
you will go with us to see the Campagna and 
some of the views you have so beautifully repre- 
sented in your picture." 

*' Thanks I" he gratefiilly replied, and flew away 
for his hat and gloves, as if he had visions of 
new pictures to be executed by Mr. Hamilton's 
orders. 

'' Now^ this young fellow is poor, and yet he has 
talent ; and the other is growing rich without any. 
Does it not seem strange that some men cannot 
get on, and others seem to fall into good places 
without any effort of their own ? " 

" Is it luck, father ?" asked Peter. 

''Peter is always lucky," said Walter, "and I 
am always unlucky : it is no wonder that he thinks 
it is all luck, or good fortune, you call it." 

'* Ah, yes ! " said the painter. " It must be 
luck : there cannot be such a difference in men." 

" I think there is a great difference ; but it is 
in knowing how to use your opportunities. It is 
frequently want of wisdom that we call ill luck. 
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If one does a foolish thing instead of a wise one, 
he must reap the effects of his folly. The harvest 
will depend upon the seed, my boys." 

''I don't see why our Peter should be always 
lucky, and why every thing I imdertake should be 
imlucky. It is not want of wisdom there, is it? — 
because Peter never pretends to be very wise. 
At least he is no wiser than I am, I suppose," 
said Walter, with a conscious laugh ; for he knew 
we thought he had the most sense, but that Peter 
was our favorite. 

*' What can it be, father? Walter is unlucky ; 
we know that," added Peter. 

His father laughed, and said, " I leave that for 
you to think about: but I do not quite agree 
with you; for I still believe a want of luck is 
want of making the best use of our opportunities. 
That reminds me of an anecdote that relates to 
the Emperor Hadrian, whose mausoleum we passed 
to-day. But, really, I suppose he never heard 
the story : it is so long since he flourished, that 
even his tomb is out of repair." 

"Is that the emperor of whom they said, if he 
had been contented with a more simple monument, 
that it would be standing now?" 

" Yes : it was so very large and handsome that 
blocks of marble were taken &om it to use in 
building." 
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''But where is the anecdote?" inquired Peter, 
seeing no hope of a termination to the subject. 

And here it is ; for Mr. Hamilton, being tired 
of looking about at the pictures, was glad to sit still 
a few moments and rest before we commenced our 
daily sight-seeing. So he quietly settled himself 
on the artist's sofa, that served for bed at night 
and a lounge by day, and told us the following 
story of the emperor : — 



AVARICE AND INDUSTRY. 

(From the German.) 

Once upon a time, when the Emperor Hadrian 
went with his armies to subdue a country that had 
revolted against him, he stopped on his way one 
day to rest at a small town, where he saw a man 
bowed down with years who was planting fig- 
trees. 

" My friend, " said the emperor to him, " you 
are so aged and so near the grave, and you still 
have courage to plant trees. Why do you do 
this?" 

'' My' lord and king, '' replied the old man, '* I 
will plant the trees, and, if it be the will of God, 
I shall enjoy the fruit they bear ; if not, I shall 
have planted them for my children. Others hav« 
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labored for me, and I will work for others so long 
as it is possible for me to work," 

" Bravo I " said the king, kindly nodding to the 
old man. 

Three years after that, when Hadrian had ac- 
complished the object for which he took his jour- 
ney, he returned on his homeward march, and 
rested at the same city. The old man was still 
living. He took a small basket, filled it with the 
best figs that grew on the trees he had planted, 
carried it to the emperor, and said, — 

"My lord and master, do you remember the 
old man whom you saw by the wayside, and to 
whom you said, ' Old man, why do you take so 
much pains?' My lord and master, /am that 
old man who planted the young trees ; and see, — 
God has given me the pleasure of looking on their 
firuit. Here, in the basket, are a few figs, which 
I bring as a gift to you.'* 

The emperor was gratified; and he told his 
people to empty the old man's basket, and to fill 
it again with gold pieces from his royal treasury, 
to show his gratitude. With much delight, the 
old man carried home to his wife and children 
the basket filled with gold. 

When one of the neighbors heard of this royal 
gift, she said to her husband, " Every one goes to 
SQek hii^ foitune, and he does not take this trouble 
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in vain. God lets them find what they go to seek. 
But you sit at home in the dark, with your hands 
folded in your lap. There is our neighbor, who 
paid his respects to the emperor, and gave him a 
basket of figs ; and the emperor, who is fond of 
fine fruit, — as he ought to be, — filled his small 
basket with gold pieces. Come, now, take a 
basket, and fill it with figs, apples, oranges, lem- 
ons, and other fine fruit ; present it to the emperor, 
and perhaps you will have the good fortune to re- 
ceive a basket full of gold, as our neighbor did." 

The man listened to his wife's words, took a 
heavy basket and filled it with rich figs, then 
placed it on his shoulder and carried it before the 
emperor, to the entrance to the palace, and cried 
out, — " Lord and master, I have heard that you 
are so fond of figs, that you will even pay for them 
in gold ; so I have brought you a great basket full 
of the best that grew in my garden." 

Then the emperor turned to his followers, and 
said, " Take his basket away from him, and lead 
the fool out into the courtyard ; and then take him 
as a target, and throw his fruit in his face, as a 
punishment for his avarice." 

The people did as the emperor had commanded. 
They took away the basket, led the man into the 
courtyard, and half undressed him ; then they made 
a target of him, and threw fruit at him, especially 
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in his face, till he looked fit to scare the crows. 
At last the basket was emptied ; and the poor fel- 
low crept home with a cloudy face and with bruises 
all over, sad and downcast, almost crying with 
vexation and grief, with his basket empty. His 
wife was already expecting him, with his basket 
full of gold. When she saw him coming so dis- 
figured, she exclaimed, — 

'' Husband, what ails you ? " 

"It is all because," he answered angrily, "I 
was fool enough to follow the advice that your 
avarice suggested." 

"For shame 1 " the malicious wife scornfully re- 
plied. " It is only because you carried figs alone : 
if you had taken larger fruits — such as apples, 
citrons, and oranges — ^^with you, then you would 
have been better received." 



"What an unreasonable woman 1" said the 
painter. "Is not that a good bit of nature, as 
we artists say? The woman had her own way, 
and then blamed the poor fellow for his want of 
success. As if oranges and lemons would have 
meft with any better reception." 

"Well, boys," said the uncle, "whose fault was 
it? — the fault of the wife, or of the man?" 

" It was the want of industry in the man that 
the emperor punished," said Peter. 
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'* And his want of sense, that presented the fruit 
when there was no need of it," added Walter. • 
'^The emperor had fruit enough." 

" The woman reminds me of one I formerly 
knew," said the painter. ''While you were in 
St. Petersburg, Mr. Hamilton, did you hear of a 
person who went out as engineer or machinist, 
without proper preparation for it? He did not 
know the language, and became very poor. He 
was an American, and a friend of mine ; I have 
sometimes felt quite anxious about him." 

"Perhaps he means little Rosy's father," said 
Peter. "He looks so much like him, I know he 
belongs to him." 

"He is doing wonderfully well now," replied 
Mr. Hamilton, shaking his head at Peter. " One 
cannot work in a strange country without knowing 
the requirements." 

" Nor in any country. He was a poor shiftless 
fellow." 

"Not at all; but he was easily discouraged. 
Was he a relative of yours ? He lost all hope, 
but came up like a cork whpn he felt a hand lifted 
to keep him from drowning." 

"He might have starved, if he had not been 
found out," said Walter, "he was so proud." 

" Poor fellow I his pride was in his way." 

" Well, I suppose that is my &ult. We are 
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both children of one father. We are half-broth- 
ers, sir." 

" Bless my heart ! that is the trouble then. It 
is want of courage, my friend. We will soon 
cure that, with plenty of roast-beef and fresh air. 
Come with us every day, and see new beauties in 
Rome, and then you will not long for Moscow or 
Siberian deserts. By the way, there is Nob : we 
must have him under training soon. What shall 
we do with him to make a good artist? '* 

" Let him go sight-seeing for three months, be- 
fore you put a pencil into his hands. That is the 
best advice I can give," rephed the painter. 

Ah I that agreed with our ideas exactly. We 
came here to go sight-seeing, and Nob went with 
us to study the Oampagna under the eye of the 
artist. Great fim we found it, and an easy way 
to begin to learn a profession. Ah I if we could 
learn all we had to study in the same way I But 
Nob was not like us. So we went with him, 
when he had to use his eyes in gazing at statues 
and pictures, and we learned more than I can re- 
member, about the Torso and curves and lines, 
and about being in drawing and out of draw- 
ing. If we admired a new statue, because it 
was dean and white, Nob would say, " Come, and 
look at this," which was often some broken thing, 
with one arm or a shattered nose. We could not 
-4* 
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understand it at all. " Quite out of drawing, *• he 
would always say to some nice pretty figure we 
asked his opinion about : he always liked the old 
statues best. At last his eye became so practised, 
that he thought we were out of drawing. That 
was more than we could bear patiently ; and when 
he began to talk to Peter about his nose, which Is 
quite a respectable nose, though never handsome, 
then Peter at last flared up, and said he did not 
see how a fellow's nose could be out of drawing, 
when it was never in, and he would not put up 
with it. Nob looked puzzled, and said we did 
not understand. We did not want to; and we 
ran off, leaving him day after day drawing, from 
the Torso, a huge figure of a man without arms 
or legs, or copying colossal feet and hands, and 
changing them into smaller ones, without any 
measurement, or covering sheets of paper with 
mutilated figures, whose enormous muscles stood 
out in bold relief, as if swollen and knotted by 
hard work. The shadows made the rounded sym- 
metry. We saw that there was no outline, as 
children draw. Since that time, I have always 
noticed that the shadows give the beauty every- 
where, — in a landscape or in a character, because 
both need softening. We children always look 
out for sunshine. We do not like looking forward 
in darkness, ivithout outline: but the shadows 
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make us see the beauty of sunshine; we could 
not bear the glare without the shade. There is 
too much sun in Italy ; so the people droop, faint 
and weary, and have to walk on the shady side of 
the street to keep well. How little we think, 
when we are in the sunshine of happiness, that it 
is necessary for us to walk in the shade a little 
while to keep well 1 I have learned that since I 
came to Rome ; so I never complain. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. TRAJAN'S PIL- 

LAB. — THE COLISEUM. 

WE left the studio, and rode through new 
Kome, with its shops and noisy streets, 
until we came to a part of the city that looked like 
an immense grave. From this rose broken monu- 
ments and pillars, Trajan's column, triumphal 
arches, temples and palaces. 

** This is Rome," exclaimed Mr. Hamilton. 

" Here was the Forum ; there, above, the Cap- 
itol." 

" They are so much below the surface of the 
ground, where the modern city is ; I cannot under- 
stand that. The grave of Rome, you may well say. 
But it is Rome in a grave ; the old city is several 
feet below the new one." 

" We cannot say how the earth has so accumu- 
lated." 

'* The dust of ages," said Walter laughing. 

^ See the ruins of this temple, and look at the 
inscription. Here is a triumphal arch, called 
the Arch of Constantine. The road passed under 

[841 
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it ; and the bass-reliefs are still in good preserva- 
tion, showing a triumphal procession." 

*'But here is something prettier than the old 
bass-reliefs. It is a living picture. Look, Walter, 
at this," exclaimed Peter, pointing out a woman 
sitting at the side of a broken column, and leaning 
her head on her hand, and gazing at her sleeping 
infant lying in her lap. 

^ That is as pretty as a picture," said Walter. 
''I wish some artist could see that." 

^ Ah 1 what is it ? " exclaimed the painter, look- 
ing up. *'That is a very common sight, but 
picturesque. Yes, certainly, it is very pretty. 
Perhaps she will sit still long enough for me to 
sketch the attitude." 

"If the baby will keep still, she will certainly," 
said Mrs. Hamilton. 

"The Roman women are. very beautiful; but 
it is beauty of a solid, substantial character, not 
light and airy, as the graceful girls we prefer to 
see. This costume is a holiday dress, — black- 
velvet jacket, blue and red apron, — which is kept 
clean particularly for this purpose." 

" For what purpose ? " 

•*For a dress to wear when she sits as a model. 
The woman knows her beauty and the child's. 
She has frequently been paid for sitting in a pic- 
turesque attitude and looking her best." 
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" Been paid for looking pretty ! It is no won- 
der that she is conscious, and knows she is hand- 
some," said Mrs. Hamilton, . 

" Who would pay her ? " asked Peter. 

"Any artist, who wanted a figure for the fore- 
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ground of his picture. Do you see how it adds 
to the beauty of the landscape, to see the Soman 
costume in the scene ? " 

'* It is really quite a trade among the poor to sit 
as models ; especially those from Albano." 

"It is an easy way of earning a living," said 
Peter. 

" Try it for an hour, my boy, and you will not 
think so any longer," the painter replied. 

'*But I cannot see how they dress so beauti- 
fully," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

'*The vivid coloring of the dress makes its 
beauty, and it is kept for this occasion. The old 
gray and brown rags worn by the peasants are 
picturesque; but we need a bit of color." 

" The scarlet and blue apron gives a bright spot 
in the picture. But I must put a bit of scarlet 
somewhere to match it. There is a vine that will 
do. I will trail it over the broken column." 

" Let us leave him to finish his sketch," said 
Walter to his father, "and come again to meet 
him. If he has to trail a vine over a column, 
and sketch the column and the woman, we had 
better walk on towards the Coliseum." 

" But wait, and look around you at the columns 
of Trajan and Antoninus, and see the bass-reliefs 
on them, which commemorate the victories of the 
Komans over their foreign foes." 
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"Did they not lead their captives through the 
streets, in triumphal processions?" 

"Yes/' 

"Is the statue of the conqueror on the top of 
each pillar?" 

"No," Mrs. Hamilton replied, looking at the 
figure. 

" But formerly they were placed there," said the 
painter. 

"Who dared to remove them? Who could 
have a better right to. stand there ? " 

" The Apostles of Peace, — Peter and Paul," 
the painter replied. 

" They have the right ; for peace is the true 
conqueror," said Mr. Hamilton. 

"Then those are the Apostles on the top of 
each pillar. It is an exalted position for such 
humble men." 

"'He who humbleth himself shall be exalted,'" 
said little Mary, looking up. 

"She is learning, from old nurse, that quaint 
way of quoting on all occasions," said Mrs. Ham- 
ilton. "I cannot really allow it, it makes the 
child seem so odd and old-fashioned." 

" Come here, Mary, and see the statue of St. 
Peter in gilt bronze : it is seven feet high," said 
her father, " and see the horses and men in a pro- 
cession, winding around the column." 
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^ Do you see how finely the scenes of the war 
are represented ? Beginning by crossing the Dan- 
ube in a bridge of boats, then the construction of 
fortresses, attacking the enemy, the emperor ad- 
dressing his troops, the ambassadors suing for 
peace, and other events of the war. There are 
twenty-five hundred figures here." 

" Is the column hollow ? " 

" Yes : there is a winding-stair which leads to 
the top of the column, and on the summit formerly 
stood a statue of Trajan, holding a hollow globe 
in his hand. It is said to have contained his 
ashes." 

'* That IS better than being in a pigeon-hole," 
said Tom. 

"Let us go on to the Coliseum," exclaimed 
Tom's mother, taking him by the hand, and lead- 
ing him away. 

" What sort of a thing is it ? " asked Mary fol- 
lowing. 

'* Do you mean die Coliseum ? " 

«Yes." 

^'It is a large open amphitheatre, without a 
roof, where there were combats between men and 
beasts, while spectators looked on, and admired 
the scene." 

" It had a silken curtain for a cover," said Wal- 
ter, " and that made a roof to protect the people 
from the sun; but that is gone now." 
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^ I wish we could see it by moonlight," said Mr. 
Hamilton," as they came up towards a splendid 
ruin standing in a barren space surrounded by 
weeds, and sometimes a kitchen-garden intruding 
its rude face directly under the walls of the im- 
mense Coliseum, with its grand arches and broken 
columns. 

We passed through the arches of the solemn 
ruin, — how small we felt ! — and, as we entered 
the grass-grown arena, we looked around to see 
the remains of magnificence, and to wonder at the 
changes that time had wrought there. There was 
a broad gravel walk passing around and across 
this arena, which was oval, and on every side 
were sloping tiers, one above the other, till they 
reached the top, where seats had been placed for 
spectators. 

** Where did they keep the wild beasts ? " asked 
Tom ; ** for you said wild beasts and men fought 
together here." 

"They were in cells below the ground." 

" How frightful it must have been to hear them 
growl and roar ! " said Tom, looking over his 
shoulder, as if he expected one to come after him 
and seize him there. 

" Don't think of the wild beasts, Tom ; run and 
gather some flowers to take home to America." 

Tom ran off gladly, and Mrs. Hamilton quietly 
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remarked, "How strange it is the child should see 
and feel all the terrors that I feel 1 Tom is not 
a cowardly boy ; but the very idea of those wild 
animals, chained below in a den in this immense 
Coliseum, makes me shudder.'^ 

'*The boy has your sensitive temperament. You 
should learn to subdue your fears, if you would 
expect the children to become brave men." 

" It is not exactly a fear, but a shrinking sensa- 
tion." 

" Oh, come ! let us not talk of that ; but, if 
you catch the Boman fever, you will soon learn 
to shiver in earnest." 

" You are hardly kind," she said, turning away 
coldly, and gathering some of the flowers that 
clung to the ruined wall, — for the Coliseum is 
crowned with a verdure that clings to the broken, 
crumbling clay. 

"The very rocks, being made of travertine, 
break into pieces, and form a fine dust," he said, 
to change the subject. 

" But what is travertine ? " asked Mrs. Hamil- 
ton : " you have such strange names for every 
thing here ! " 

"It is a kind of white limestone, found in 
springs where there is a deposit of lime. As 
you see, by examining this, the very rocks crumble 
into a fine loam, that makes a soil which nourishes 
an infinite variety of plants and weeds." 
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**! should think some one would count them, 
and see how many kinds of weeds and mosses 
grow here." 

"I have heard that there were four hundred 
and twenty different plants to be found : it is not 
worth the trouble of counting. ** 

"Let us look for bits of marble for my mu- 
seum," said Tom, who was busy gathering bits of 
stone and curiosities for a box of rubbish, that he 
dignified with the name of museum. 

"You had better ask your mother to tell you 
something about the Coliseum, and when it was 
built, and then you can carry away your bit of 
marble with a story belonging to it." 

"I should like to hear about it," replied Tom, 
still looking about carefully for his specimens. 

"The Coliseum was built eighteen hundred 
years ago, by one of the Roman emperors. The 
seats were made of marble, the gratings were 
gilded, and ornaments of gold, amber, ivory and 
mosaics showed the taste and generosity of the 
emperor, who wished to please the people." 

"The Russians display gold and precious stones 
in their public buildings. I wonder if these old 
emperors were more generous than the civilized 
races who come after them." 

"Gold is more equally distributed now," re- 
plied Mr. Hamilton ; " and we will not discuss the 
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want of generosity which seems to follow, as a 
necessary consequence, with the desire for its ac- 
cumulation." 

" When the building was finished, five thousand 
wild beasts were slain in the arena to celebrate the 
event; and, for one hundred days, games were 
continued in honor of it." 

''They were more fond of recreation than we 
are, to be able to enjoy such amusements for so 
long a time." 

•* Certainly : they had no newspapers and lec- 
tures to pass away the time, and six thousand 
persons were assembled in this amphitheatre, to 
witness the combat between men and wild beasts." 

" It seems to me it is more beautiful in its ruins 
than it ever was before." 

"Why, mamma, if it was lined with marble, 
and covered with a silk curtain, and decorated 
with gold and precious stones, it must have been 
handsomer than it is now, broken and crumbling 
to pieces, with the stones covered with green 
moss, and the arches looking like pillars for 
green vines to run over. I wish I had a picture 
of it to carry home to America, and show to my 
cousin John." 

''That I can easily give you," said Tom's 
mother ; and, with this promise, he ran away to 
^hide from Peter, whose footsteps he heard coming 
round to the side where he stood. 
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Peter listened; but he could not hear Tom's 
step, and waited, but m vain, for a sound. 

"Where can the little fellow be?" he exclaimed, 
and looked about. At last he discovered, between 
the walls of the building, a gallery that passed 
around the whole, and led, by concealed stairs, to 
the top, where seats were provided for spectators. 
Tom was hidden here, and perched on one of the 
broken steps : a wild vine was twisted over his 
head, and he peeped under it, looking like a mis- 
chievous elf playing at hide-and-seek. 

" Here, come down, or we shall go home with- 
out you," his father exclaimed, as they turned and 
walked away from the ruin. Tom gladly scamp- 
ered down, rather than be left behind ; and they 
rode home through ancient Rome to the modern 
part of the city, where shops with mosaics, Ro- 
man scarfs, and Roman pearls tempted them to 
enter, and look at the process by which they were 
made. 

As they entered the shop where the pearls were 
made, they saw the wares were exhibited in coun- 
ters on the outside of it, instead of being in the 
windows, as we see them in New York and Bos- 
ton. There was one counter inside the shop ; 
and, after buying what they wanted, Mr. Hamilton 
asked if they might enter the inner room, and see 
the process of making pearls and mosaics. 
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''How can they make pearls, when they grow 
in the shell of the pearl oyster ? " asked Walter. 

^ Come with me, and I will show you,'' said his 
father ; and they went into the inner room, while 
Mrs. Hamilton examined the pearls, cameos, and 
mosaics, trying in vain to distinguish real pearls 
from the exquisite imitations before her. 

When they saw the men at work making pearls, 
Mr. Hamilton gave Walter the true account of 
the process. 

"The ingredient for making the color of the 
.bead," he said, ''is found on the under side of 
^he scales of the blay or bleak fish. The scales 
are taken off, and washed or rubbed in several 
waters; which are allowed to settle, and then a 
pearly oil lies at the bottom of the water. A 
little of this substance was dropped into the hol- 
low of a glass bead, and the bead shaken about 
so as to line the inner surface, after which it was 
filled with wax, to give it strength." 

"How are the mosaics made?" asked the boys, 
after looking at the pearls, and admiring their 
beauty. 

"We can buy some of the materials, and carry 
them home to Mary, who will enjoy making some 
sleeve-buttons for your Christmas gifts," said Mr. 
Hamilton. 

" Can she learn to do it ? " 
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•' Yes ; and you may learn it if you like. It 
is a pleasant amusement to find flowers, and. copy 
their tints in mosaic." 

*'OhI I remember that pin of mamma's that 
was sent to her from Bome; and it had pansies 
upon it with vermilion leaves ; and the lady who 
made it, sent word she had no yellow sticks to 
use, and was in a hurry to finish it. Are they 
made of sticks?" 

" What a foolish question, Peter I They are 
made of pieces of colored glass, fastened into 
a circular, oval, or square bit of goldstone, or 
some hard substance, kept in their places by 
cement, and the surface polished." 

''Let us go nearer, and look at them," said Pe- 
ter. The long rods of glass were kept in boxes, 
and arranged in their different shades like shades 
of worsted; and the rapidity with which each 
workman drew out with his pincers the long 
threads of glass, and nipped them off, was aston- 
ishing. 

^ Oh I let us take some home, and try if we can 
make such pretty things," exclaimed Walter. 

So they bought some of the long rods of glass, 
of various colors, and carried them home. During 
the long rainy days and weeks, of which there are 
so many in Rome that they call it the rainy sea- 
son, the children amused themselves with making 
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mosaics. If they found a pretty flower with a 
few leaves, they placed it before them, and tried to 
copy the tints as well as they could m mosaic. 
Formerly, before patterns were imported, ladies 
were obliged to copy flowers for their worsted 
work. It would not be so fashionable, if that 
were required now. Pictures in mosaic work afe 
seen in Bome over altars in the churches, in ta- 
ble-tops and in floors, and everywhere. Now you 
know how they are made. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



THE OAMPAGNA. 



THE immense desert which lies around Rome 
is called the Campagna; and the desolate 
feeling whidi crept over me, when I first saw it, 
I shall never forget. A dull, interminable plain, 
like a sea without a sail, — so monotonous, so still, 
so melancholy! The very air was hushed; no 
sound of whistlmg cricket disturbed the silence ; 
no chirp of fiddling grasshopper, riotous with glee, 
waked the flowers to a noonday dance ; no hilari- 
ous bobolink laughed till we were forced to echo 
his merry note ; not a cheep from a squirrel,^ or 
chirp from a bird, gave life to the spot, or dis- 
turbed the gloom and feeling of utter desolation. 

It was too solemn. A flat, monotonous, dreary 
country; a few hillocks, withered, stunted trees, 
and old broken tombs and sepulchres. A feeling 
of awe crept over us as we remembered that we 
stood on the spot where feo many had lived and 
died before we were bom, — those who had won 
an enduring name while we were nothing. It 
was that which gave such an air of solemnity to 
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the spot. We felt we were standing over graves 
of the past, whose dust should not be disturbed. 
The children, even, were serious ; for chilclren are 
more easily impressed than older persons. 

**! shall be homesick in Rome, I know," cried 
Mary, trying in vain to throw off the solemnity 
of the scene. 

"It looks like a prairie," said Walter; "but 
— I miss the flowers I " 

^^ It feels just Kke a funeral," said Peter: "I 
want to go home." 

So the broad Campagna stretched out its arms 
in vain to welcome us ; like a prairie whose lux- 
uriant grass and flowers had been swept away by 
a drought. 

"What makes it look so old, father?" whis- 
pered Mary ; "the olive-trees are dark and wrin- 
kled, and the air is smothered." 

" Oh, you are too ftdl of fancies, my child ! 
Don't be so foolish." 

"It 18 true, father," added Walter. "What 
makes it look so melancholy? Has it always 
been so sad?" 

" How remarkable it is that a child can feel the 
sad effect, that, reading the history of the past, 
one would say the Campagna ought to have upon 
ns ! " exclaimed Mr. Hamilton. " It is all a fancy, 
my child. Nothing can be melancholy in the 
sunshine." 
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"Nothing but this dreary, sad-looking plain, 
father. Tell me about it." 

*^ It is true that the plain of the Campagna has 
been the scene of wars and devastation that Borne 
suffered from for centuries ; though the city itself 
was protected by its walls from the wars that 
raged on this battle-field without/' 

** Then this is an old battle-field ? ** 

**Many years ago, my child/* 

" That is one reason it is so melancholy then. 
It seems like a huge grareyard." 

^ You must come again when the autumn rain 
has restored the withered grass, and made it green ; 
when the cattle, come here to browse, and when 
scarlet poppies wave where only the melancholy 
sedge is nodding.'* 

'^I do not care to come ograiw," said Maiy 
quietly. 

** Once the tombs that were here were changed 
into fortresses," said Mr. Hamilton to Walter, 
who was looking about with delight at seeing 
what he read of so often. 

'^I knew there were tombs here,** whispered 
Mary, with a shiver, and wishing to go home 
more than ever. 

"Where are the flocks now?** inquired Peter. 
" I agree with Mary, that it looks like a melan- 
choly prairie.*' 
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^ They are gone to the mountamS) because their 
pastures are dried up/' 

^ I agree with you, — too dry for beauty or use. 
Where are the streams?" 

*' The streams are quite large in the spring ; but 
now you see the traces of them in the rocky bed 
of earth at your feet. The rifts and cracks in the 
ground show the power of the sun in this region/' 

*'Does it always seem so dreary?** whispered 
Mary. 

** Certainly it is not usually so gloomy, for sun- 
shine and flowers will enliven any scene. If you 
could see the Campagna bright with flowers, and 
with herds grazing upon it, and the shepherd with 
his sheepskin cloak, you would lose that feeling 
of melancholy that has impressed you so strangojiy 
to-day.** 

"Where are all the people gone who used to 
live here? Somebody lived here once.** 

** Yes ; and thfe towns and cities of a conquered 
race have been destroyed to make rooiQ for others, 
who have also passed away.** 

** And where did they go?** 

** They are gone to their graves, and crumbled 
to dust.** 

*' How firightfully old it mmt be ! " said Mary, in 
a terrified voice, looking behind her as if dreading 
to see some of the ancient inhabitants. 
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^ Is there nothing left to speak of them ?" asked 
Peter. Very quietly for Peter, we thought ; for 
even he felt impressed with the solemn beauty of 
the Campagna. 

**Do you see that long line of arches that 
stretches along the horizon, and breaks the mo- 
notony of the scene?'* 

^'Yes: what is it?" 

^'The aqueducts which were made to bring 
water firom the mountains into Bome : they are 
no longer useful ; but the beauty of the broken 
anphes, with the wild vines clustering over them 
in such profusion, gives a picturesque charm and 
grace to the landscape.** 

" As the vines are withered, and the arches are 
broken^ and even the wind does not dare to blow 
here, I must call it a dreary place,** said little 
Tom. 

"Does not the wind ever blow?** exclaimed 
Mary: "I said I felt smothered, but I thought 
it was only because it looked so sad to see such 
a wide plain, with no one living there, and the 
grass hardly ruffled by the breeze." 

*' Tell me why the wind does not blow on the 
Campagna?" asked Peter. 

" If I could tell you why the wind does blow, I 
would gladly do so ; but the wind ia a capricious 
dame.'* 
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The children laughed, but were not satisfied 
with this answer. 

*' This absence of high wind is a peculiarity of 
the climate in Italy. There are no rough winds 
here," added Mr. Hamilton. 

"I wish there were, because I miss it so. I 
should like to feel a good sea-^breeze, such as we 
have in New England," exclaimed Peter. 

^ Don't wish to have a sirocco, Peter." 

*' That comes from the desert, and that is a hot 
wind instead of a cool one, Mary." 

'*You are right, Peter. It is a scorching air 
that we should hope never to suffer from." 

/'I can feel a slight breeze, if I stand still, 
Mary: cannot you feel it?" 

^ Yes ; but it is so very soft and wattn, that I 
cannot call it a breeze. It is too light and gentle." 

'* Do you know they never have windmills here, 
because there is not wind enough in the country?" 
said Walter, suddenly, recollecting this statement 
he had heard while in Grermany. 

'* I am not quite sure about that," answered his 
father ; *' but I certainly never saw a windy day 
here, — such as we like to have, — with a fresh, 
strong breeze from the sea." 

'*Is it that which makes the air of the Cam- 
pagna so unhealty ? They say we must be careftd, 
or we shall have the malariay^ said Peter.. 
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^ Suffer from the malaria, you should say, which 
means from the impure air. Mai aria^ or bad air, 
that causes malignant or intermittent fever. In 
New England one would take a violent cold from 
exposure ; but in this country it would be a fever 
from the same cause." 

" Cannot it be prevented ?** 

**K you wear a woollen robe like a monk, 
Peter, that will prevent your feelings the chill 
that comes from the dampness," said Walter. 

*^It is not alone from the dampness that we 
suffer, but from exhalations from the soil of the 
Campagna, whidi is partly of marine and partly 
of volcanic formation." 

"That is to say, a mingling of sea and vol- 
cano, which is a strange combination ; and ought 
to breathe out poisonous gas and steam, which 
is unhealthy to inhale," Walter replied. 

*' What can be done to help it?" said Mary. 

** We must only keep out of its reach, if pos- 
sible," returned her father. 

" We cannot get away from the air, even if it is 
not pure air," whined Mary. "How impossible it 
will be to avoid it 1" 

" This is a strange fact as regards the malaria. 
A range of hills, a belt of woods, or any other 
obstruction, frequently prevents the passage of 
the air, or at least those policies that are so inju- 
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rious. One side of a street where the sun shines 
is more unhealthy than the other side of the same 
street/' 

^Can they fence it out then?" said Tom, who 
had been trying in vain to imderstand the subject 
of the conversation. 

" No, little Tom ; but a screen of wdods is some 
protection. It is told us, that a rumor of cutting 
down a range of woods which protected the town 
of Albano from this pestilential air alarmed the 
inhabitants of the place so much, that they went 
in crowds to the French authoritiea to protest 
against it." 

**Is it the dampness, father, which causes the 
illness?" inquired Mary, 

** He told us once that it was not the dampnei^s 
alone," said Peter impatiently. 

** No : it is something like a poisonous gas drawn 
up by the sun from below the soil; and it is strange 
to me that the same disease, or a similar one, is 
foimd on our Western prairies, that resemble the 
Campagna so much iji formation." 

" They say the prairies are dried-up lakes," said 
Walter. 

"And the Campagna is thought to have been 
once a sea. We cannot explain this ; but we can 
avoid walking in the hot sun, as the Italians avoid 
it : and we must sleep in apartments that are above 

6» 
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ground, to avoid the moisture and dampness fix)m 
the soil. 

"Do you really believe that the upper story of 
a house is more healthy than the lower?" inquired 
Walter. 

^ Yes ; because I have proved it. In my youth 
I foolishly doubted this fact, and would not remove 
to an upper room, when I had a fair warning from 
a good friend that I had better do so. I liked 
my own room best, and believed the story was all 
nonsense. To heed such idle rumors was beneath 
my dignity. I chose to rely upon my own judg- 
ment and experience," he said, looking at Walter, 
who understood the rebuke. 

** Were you sorry for it?" he asked quietly. 

**I was, indeed. For a longtime I suffered 
from a violent fever ; and, if I had not left Bome 
at once, I should not have been alive to tell the 
story." 

" If you had taken the apartments in the upper 
story of the house, would it have prevented your 
having the fever ?" 

" I cannot be sure of thd,t ; but I was told that 
I shpuld have the fever if I remained where I was, 
and I did have it." 

"Let us walk on, and not stand here in the 
sun," said Peter hurriedly. "The fever might 
catch us." 
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''There is no fear of it, so late in the season; but. 
we might have chosen a more enlivening subject. 
If you look back at Rome, you can see a fog 
lying over the city, and at the same time see 
that the upper part of the houses are quite free 
from the mist, being so far above it as to be out 
of its reach.'* 

That was true : the fog settled about the lower 
part of the houses, and left the roofs quite free 
from any moisture. It looked like a slight cloud 
at this distance from the city. The dome of St. 
Peter's rose above the whole, like a diadem mag- 
nificently crowning the city. We stood where 
temples and villas rose once ; but now a desolate 
wa^te spread its uninviting surface before us. 

Mr. Hamilton looked about him, and sighed; 
then quoted these lines, which I asked him to 
write down for me: — 

'' ' Ages pass away. 
Thrones &11, and nations disappear, and worlds 
Grow old and go to wreck : the soul alone 
Endures ; and what she chooses for herself. 
The arbiter of her own destiny, 
That only shall be permanent' '*' — Southet. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

TOMBS AND COLUMBABIA. — ALEXANBEB THB 
GREAT AND HIS MOTHER. 

WE walked slowly on, over the short dry 
grass and withered thistles, looking at the 
faint line of purple mountams in the distance, and 
at the yellow river Tiber, with the slow oxen on 
the shore drawing a heavy boat along the sluggish 
current. Their lazy motion, the placid blue sky, 
and the still air, made so calm a scene that we felt 
quite at rest. 

The cattle were away grazing among the hills. 
A few buffalpes were seen, so &r off as to be a 
dark speck in the landscape ; and the ruined aque- 
ducts crossing the Campagna were like a wounded 
snake, trailing its slow length along, suddenly 
** turned to stone.*' There was nothing moving 
in the still air ; but as we looked, wondering at 
the stillness, we saw a herdsboy intently gazing 
on the setting sun, as it lighted up the hills and 
sparkled on the dry herbage. 

** Let us speak to him," whispered Peter, point- 
ing him out to us. 
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** No : we must not disturb him ; he is too busy 
to care for us." 

^ He is not busy : he is certainly thinking of 
his home, far away among the hills.'* 

"Perhaps he has a heimwehy^ said Tom. 

^ Ah I homesick, you think ; but there is his 
punishment, close at his heels. Fate has caught 
him," said Mr. Hamilton, pointing to an old 
woman, who crept behind the boy, and lifted her 
bony hand, ready to seize him by the hair; but 
Mr. Hamilton skilfully came forward, just at the 
right moment, and arrested her uplifted hand. 
The crutch looked suspiciously ready, and the 
fingers of the bony hand were lifted ominously, 
like the claw of a ravenous bird of prey in the 
act of grasping its victim. 
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**Poor boyl what has he done?** Mary ex- 
claimed. 

** He is wasting his time, sitting on the .log, 
looking at the sunset," said Nob. He had had 
many reprimands for doing that. 

** Everybody wastes his time here," said Walter. 
** It is the country for that." 

The artist looked at him gravely, but did not 
answer. 

•*Let us go a little nearer," said Peter: •'I. 
want to hear her scold." 

^ Perhaps you think it would benefit you,* said 
Walter, laughing at Peter's eagerness. ^'How 
strange it is I Every thing was so still and calm, 
— as if it were Sunday, — and this old woman 
came out to scold, and spoil all the beauty of it. 
People are the same everywhere, as old nurse 
says. It is only the scenery that differs." 

'*Cau you understand her, Peter? How do 
you know she is scolding?" asked Mary, in 
doubt. 

Peter laughed. ^ Come a little nearer, Mary,** 
he said. 

Mary approached, and the old woman went on 
with her scolding, that wa9 as musical as the 
scolding of a woman in Germany is discordant. 

The Italian language is fiiU of vowels and 
musical sounds; and, as the old woman worked 
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herself into a rage, she uttered more>and more, 
musical notes and adjectives, till we wondered 
whether there were any more left to be heard in 
the language. 

''The boy appears to have run away from 
home, and she has followed him, and caught him 
here," Mr. Hamilton said. 

*' Caught him by the hair," said Peter, laughing ; 
** but where is the home he ran away from ? There 
are no houses here, in the Campagna." 

*' Look around, and see what you can find," re- 
plied his father. 

The children looked, but could discover nothing 
that seemed like dwelling-houses. 

''Here are only broken aqueducts and fallen 
tombs," said Walter. 

"Let us enter this ruined tomb: perhaps we 
can find what we are looking for." 

" In a tomb 1 " said Tom, with a shudder. 

" The grave is a home for all, to be sure," said 
Mary, " but not for live people." 

"Let us inquire into that: perhaps you are 
mistaken," said Mr. Hamilton. 

Here Mary knew she could not be mistaken. 
But what was her surprise at seeing the old 
woman seize her truant grandson by the shoulder, 
and lead him into one of the tombs in the hill- . 
side! 
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**May we peep in, fether?'* she inquired, heir 
curiosity being greater than her dread. 

*' I think I will go first and ask our way ; and 
perhaps they will invite us to enter and rest, for 
we are very weary.** 

''It is strange how tired we feel, in this warm 
Italian air 1 " added Walter, with a sigh. 

•^ It is a common effect of the air in Italy, and 
especially the air of the Campagna. The sense 
of weariness and fatigue which overpowers one is 
owing to the state of the atmosphere.'* 

The old woman, seeing them standing by her 
strange homestead, invited them to enter. And 
when the children went in, they found a comforta- 
ble place quite unlike what they had imagined. A 
few shelves, upon one was a narrow bed, like a 
berth in a vessel, and a few more shelves which 
served as a closet for food or clothing. 

Many tombs are found on the Appian Way, 
leading to Eome ; and they are so much alike that 
if I describe one you will know how they are built. 

" Tell me,'* said Walter ; ** tell me a little about 
the Columbaria.** 

''What does that mean? a pigeon -house?** 
asked Peter; and you may think so if ydu have 
learned your Latin lesson well. 
. " It is not exactly a pigeon-house, my boy ; but 
they whose remains lie slumbering there, were 
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doubtless glad to find wings like a dove, and to be 
at rest/' 

''Then why were they called Columbaria, if 
they were tombs?" 

'* From the rows of little holes which resemble 
those in a dove-cot." 

" What were those used for ? for ventilation ? " 

"They contained the urns in which the ashes 
of the dead were deposited." 

^ What kind of urns were they ? I have heard 
of them, and thought they were too large to be 
placed in a pigeon-hole." 

"You were wrong there. These very small 
cups are no larger than an old-fashioned china tea- 
cup, and shaped not unlike it, only more shal- 
low. They are made of common clay, like 
potter's ware." 

" I think they look like very, very small flower- 
pots," said Mary. 

" Where did you see one ? " 

"I had one given to me. It was an ugly, 
shallow, earthen cup, and I gave it away again." 

" It would have been a good thing for our mu- 
seum, Mary. Don't you give away any more 
relics, will you?" 

Mary safely promised this, and the boys went 
on with their questions. 

''What were the cups called? Did they have 
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the name of the person who was buried there 
written on the small cup?" 

"In some cases; but frequently there was an 
inscription on the tomb, over the pigeon-hole or 
niche where the um was deposited." 

^ What was the ancient name for the um? " 

^ They were not ci^ed urns, but ollce; and the 
tombs were made large enough to hold many of 
them. These sepulchres were built for slaves and 
freedmen, and were usually placed near the hand- 
somer sepulchres of their masters." 

" Tell us about the Columbarium of the slaves 
of Augustus, that you mentioned to me : the boys 
would like to hear it," Mrs. Hamilton said, quietly. 

''That is on the Appian Way, and is now partly 
hidden by a vineyard ; but there are three cham- 
bers in it, and in one of them there were six 
rows of niches for urns." 

" What a singular custom 1 " 

^ They must have been very small people," said 
Tom, "to be put in a pigeon-hole ! " 

" What shall I do with the child? How can I 
make him understand the fearful custom of burn- 
ing the dead, and preserving the ashes in an um 1 
Who could have imagined he was hearing or un- 
derstanding the conversation?" said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton in a tone of annoyance. 

" It will not harm him : he will forget it all 
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in a few moments. Come here, Tom I Who lived 
in the pigeon-holes? did the doves fly there?" 
asked his father, in a joking manner. 

'* No : the people. They*were burnt, and put 
into little flower-pots; and the flower-pots were 
put away in the pigeon-holes, as papa hides away 
the papers in the pigeon-holes in his desk. Some 
of the flower-pots had the name of somebody on 
them, and some had it written over the top of the 
pigeon-hole, just as papa has them." 

** Confusion in the grammar, but not in the 
ideas. Tom has mastered the subject very clearly. 
Now, old fellow, see if you can forget it, and find 
me something pretty to carry home." 

Tom ran oflF, and looked back wickedly. He 
exclaimed occasionally he did not forget; but he 
searched around for bits of lava or broken pieces 
of marble for his mamma. Sometimes he would 
come running back, and exclaim, '* I did not for- 
get yc^," with a malicious twinkle in the comer of 
his eye. 

** Children are such a care!" Mrs. Hamilton 
sighed. But "Jom's imagination^ was not troubled 
with any gloomy ideas. He laughed at the old 
mode of burial, and thought it very amusing, 
never having felt a loss to grieve for, and not 
quite understanding the sad story of death. 

'^The entrance to the sepulchral chamber was 
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at the top 9 and the funeral train ascended by stairs 
on the outside, and descended, bearing torches, into 
the interior of the vault," Mr. Hamilton remarked. 
** We must ride aroiyd by the Appian Way, and 
see the tomb of Cecilia Metella, which is the most 
beautiful one in the world." 

'^ Why is it so beautiful?" 

**It is made of blocks of stone, fastened to- 
gether without cement, in the form of a tower. 
This is surmounted by a marble fiieze carved with 
ram's heads decorated with flowers." 

**I cannot see the beauty of that design." 

** Because you have not looked at it. This 
beautiftd tower rests on a square basement that 
has been stripped of its outward coating by the 
popes, who wished to use it for other purposes. 
The wall of the tower is built of brick, and at 
least twenty feet thick. Its solidity and circular 
form have prevented its decay, and have preserved 
it through many scenes of violence." 

''But where was the sepulchral chamber?" 

^ That was below the level of the earth. When 
it was opened, a beautiful marble sarcophagus was 
found, and a golden urn containing the ashes of 
the dead." 

''Who was the distinguished person, for whom 
all this care was taken, that her memory should 
be preserved?" 
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^ That we know not. She is said to have been 
the daughter of Metellus. Her name alone is 
left to us : no record of her virtues is found here." 
/^Not even so much as the word 'Pace* and an 
olive branch to indicate that she sleeps at rest be- 
low. For the remains of battlements disfigure the 
top of the monument, and prove that it was used 
as a fortress in time of war.'* 

''What a pity it is, that the beautiful tomb 
should have been so mutilated 1 " said Walter. 

"Many of the tombs have been destroyed in 
that manner. They were formerly covered with 
marble, and ornamented with carvings; but the 
outer surface has been removed, and the brick 
work alone is left, perhaps to be used as a shelter 
for a poor peasant, as we saw not along ago." 

"The very road is bordered by tombs," said 
Mary : " some are round, some square, or like a 
pyramid." 

"It seems singular that the husband of CecUia 
Metella, who erected the tomb to her memory, 
should have died on a battle-field, and had no 
grave even in a desert." 

"His name is not even on the tomb he erected, 
because it is called the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
and she was the wife of Crassus." 

"That tells us how little we should value 
worldly greatness* It reminds me of an anecdote 
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of Alexander the Great, which I will repeat to 
you while little Tom counts the tombs on each 
siie of the way.'* 

Tom sat up on the seat and looked out of the 
window, while Mary helped him count. He 
counted fifty-one tombs on his side of the road, 
and Mary counted forty-two on the side where 
she sat, in the short space of two miles and a 
half. 

I will give you the story that Mr. Hamilton 
repeated, which is pleasanter than hearing more 
about the tombs. 

The road they passed over to see the handsome 
tomb is built of large masses of stone, and crosses 
the Campagna. It is so strong that it cannot de- 
cay. Just before they came to the tomb, the road 
passed over a stream of lava which came from a 
distant mountain. This reminded Tom of his 
dream, and gave him something to think about 
besides the tombs. Do you know that lava is as 
hard as stone, and that it once was liquid, run- 
ning in streams from the mountain ? I wish you 
could have seen it. Imagine a stream petrified 
to stone, and then you will know what it is : but 
it is of various colors, changed by the shade of 
the earth as it passes over it, — either dark brown, 
gray, or even white or yellowish. You will hardly 
believe me, if I teU you I have seen something so 
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much like lava, that you could not see the differ- 
ence between it and lava. It has been found in this 
country ; and, cut like lava into beautiful designs, 
you could not tell it from the Italian lava. It 
was found among the tombs at Mount Auburn ; 
but you are tired of the subject, and here is the 
story that was told to the children. 



ALEXANDEB THE GBEAT AND HIS MOTHEB. 

(From the Oemum.) 

When Alexander the Great felt that he should 
soon die, he was afraid that his mother would be 
too deeply grieved over his loss. Therefore he 
wrote a letter to her, in which he besought her 
not to mourn over the tidings of his death, but 
to remember that she was the mother of a great 
king, whose name and renown could never die. 
And this was his last request, — as soon as she 
should hear the news of his death, that she should 
prepare an imperial repast, and invite all the 
princes and lords of his vast kingdom to come 
to it. And, in order that the feast should be 
a merry one, she must let it be known, that only 
such guests were expected as those who had never 
suffered an affliction or wept over a loss. 

His mother received the letter, and, soon after 
that, heard the news of his death. Though she 
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suffered greatly^ she wished to carry out the last 
wish of her son ; and, on a certain day, a princely 
repast was prepared, to which all the princes and 
lords were invited, but under the same restrictions 
that her son had given. 

The day of the feast arrived, and not a person 
was to be seen. 

''What does it mean?** said the mother of 
Alexander. "I invited a countless number of 
guests to my feast, and not one has arrived.'' 

''Yoiff Majesty must remember your require- 
ment," said the minister. ^ Where is the person 
who has not had to suffer a loss or grieve over a 
sorrow?" 

Then the queen knew what her son meant to 
convey by his last request ; and she exdUumed ^ O 
my son Alexander I your wisdom had this olgecfe 
in view : you wished to tell me not to bewail too 
much over your death, for the sam0 affliction 
comes to all mankind." 



CHAPTER IX. 

BEGGARS. IL BEATISSIMO BAMBINO. — THE 

CATACOMBS. 

WHEN we went out, the beggars beset us on 
every side. The practice of begging is not 
thought to be humiliating ; but it is carried on as 
a trade 2 every beggar has his own method, and 
some are to be commended for their ingenuity, — 
if it were exercised in any other calling. There 
was one man named Beppo, whom we knew very 
well ; and, at first, he was a painful object to see, 
and we pitied him greatly. But we heard that he 
was wealthy, and took this mode of adding to his 
hoard of money. 

As we were walking along one day, we saw this 
strange being coming on a donkey : he looked 
like a bundle on the animal. He seemed to have 
no legs, for he was strapped to a cushion, with his 
stumps of limbs bent under him. How he dis- 
mounted, we could not tell ; but there he was, on 
the steps of the Piazza di Spagna, rapidly passing 
from side to side, paddling along, pushing his way 
with his hands, and receiving something from 
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every one who pitied his forlorn condition. After 
a few days, his importunity became annoying. 
We could not go in or out without being attacked 
by him. He bade us good-morning, and whined 
as miserably as if he had no comfortable home, or 
a place of refuge. We paid him a little sum of 
money, on condition that we should not be troub- 
led in future ; and, after that, he let us pass every- 
day without annoying us. He pays the Govern- 
ment ten dollars for the right to beg in that place ; 
and, if any other beggar approaches his territory. 
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there is danger in wait for him. Imagine a man 
being able to ride to his place of business, and 
hiring that place as a spot to beg in ! Life would 
be without excitement to him without this occupa- 
tion. Begging has a charm to the Italians, like a 
lottery, or gaming, — which is a favorite pastime. 
Even boys, at the street comer, bet on the num- 
ber of fingers they hold up, or on any thing else, 
as foolish and unreasonable. 

Some years ago, this system of begging was 
prevented by the Government. The beggars were 
taken care of in a good home ; but they preferred 
to choese their own food, arid beg for the money to 
buy it. They would not bear restraint : one old 
woman jumped out of the window of a room pro- 
vided for her shelter ; and, after her death, the 
police would not again interfere with this great 
privilege of the Koman poor. 

They appeared at the door, and attracted the 
attention of nurse, who listened in vain to their 
appeals in Italian. If she had bought all they 
offered her, it would not have prevented their beg- 
ging the next moment from some one else. But 
she generally gave them a short moral lectiire, and 
finished it by a gift, which they could understand 
better ; and then they overwhelmed her, in return, 
with thanks and gesticulations. "Poor creetur, 
he was so grateful!" she always said; for the 
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molto grazicy with the gesture of thanks, i^as so 
graceful it always pleased the old woman. 

At noon 9 the ^^:ites of the Capuchin convents me 
opened: then broad and aoup are giyen to the 
poor, who crowd around tlie gates* Though tlie 
food is poor iuul the soup thin, a little gatle^fies 
the Italian. Tliey are a very happy classs- L#iir- 
ing in the sun and air> and enjoying the libertj^ of 
doing nothing. 

In the winter days, we see women and chiltlrieti 
sitting on the Inroad steps ; there where Beppo was 
moving about, he^^^ring from the foreigners j on the 
steps that led from the Piazza di Spagna up to 
the terrace of Tiinita di Monte. They sat, hour 
after hour, meixly to warm tliemsclvea in the enn, 
or eat chestnuts and sour oranges. Wherever 
the wall of a chureh offered protection against tJie 
tramontanay n^ they called the icy wind from the 
mountains, there you would see thetn crowded 
together, or lounging abont, as if attracted by the 
sunshine. At the cornera, they stood around 
chafing-dishes \\\ih coals in them \ and the women 
and children eaeh carried in tlieir hands a seal- 
dina, or little l>asket of clay, which they could 
walk about with, holding it by the handles, and 
warming their fingers over the live coals with 
which it was filled » ^^Hicn we came back to 
America, we longed for one in vain. 
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Every afitemoon, from three o'clock till twi- 
light, we used to go and look at the carriages and 
people in them, . that passed in two rows, like 
an unceasing procession. Sometimes there would 
be an open carriage, with women in it with bare 
heads ; and these were servants : they would join 
in the procession, — the women and the men with 
them, — would enjoy it all quite as much as the 
plumed ladies and the gay cavaliers in the splen- 
did equipages. The handsome gentlemen, who 
stood silently looking on, in a crowd, and among 
whom we hid and looked out, were Koman nobles, 
who enjoyed doing nothing as well as the poorer 
classes ; but in a more elegant manner than lying 
about in the sun, eating chestnuts and oranges. 
Far niente is a favorite occupation of the Italians. 
Have you learned yet what it is? It is doing 
.nothing: no crowd is ever so idle as an Italian 
one. The Americans are a busy, restless race : 
the Italians, sleepy and indolent. I£ you want 
any thing done which would require a few 
moments' work, you must wait days for it ; and 
this is among a people so poor that they would 
rather beg than work. 

What a country 1 you say. Yes : the foreign- 
ers are crowding in, and taking the work from 
their hands. Artists from Germany, Scandina- 
via, Bussia, England, France, and America, come 
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here to study the fine models in ancient sculpture, 
and to learn how to make statues and paintings. 
But the Italians are the best workmen. They 
inherit a love of art, and hare a keen eye, and 
ready hand ; but they love the sweet fetir niente^ 
and they are, generally, too poor to have studios. 
They work as common laborers, — as hewers of 
stone to the more fortunate English or Ameri- 
can artist, who sometimes employs one of them to 
work for him, especially if he be too lazy to love 
his art thoroughly, and will trust it to a workman 
to finish. 

There were many of these foreigners among the 
crowd on the steps, as we waited to see J7 Beatis* 
zimo Bambino — the Christ Child — carried out 
from the Church of Ara Cceli. 

We stood together, — Tom, Peter, Walter, and 
Nob; and, as we waited for the show to com- 
mence, men and boys who had medallions and 
pictures of saints to sell, or rosaries, or books 
with legends of saints, shouted, and insisted upon 
our buying them. A picture vender stood near us, 
with a donkey loaded with wares to be found only 
in a Catholic country. The very ears of his 
donkey were decorated with crosses ; and on the . 
back of the quadruped there seemed to be a fig- 
ure of the Holy Virgin. Children were crowding 
around to gaze at the pictures of saints, when 
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Btiddenly H Bambino appeared at the door of the 
church. Then everybody fell on their knees. II 
Bambino, which is a wooden image of the Christ 
Child, covered with jewels, with a yellow crown on 
its head, was exhibited to the people by a monk, 
from a kind of altar on the steps. It was shown 
to them on every side : music sounded, censers 
were swung, and incense filled the air. The peo- 
ple on their knees, and the solemn tone of the 
music, made us feel very quiet ; and the people 
were still ; for, though they were poor and ragged, 
they seemed impressed with the belief that II Barn* 
bino brought treasures from heaven for them all. 
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•*How Strange it is that we do not have the 
Christ Child at home I ^ said Tom. 

^ At home 1 there is one in the nursery.** 

** I mean, in America : we do not believe in it 
there." 

^ We are not Catholics, Tom. This is a Catho- 
lic custom." 

" Should not we do better, if we had such a cus- 
tom to remind us, at Christmas, of Christ and 
his teachings," said Nob, who had hardly forgot- 
ten his Chinese life, and the strange kind of reli- 
gious belief he learned there, and who could never 
believe as we did, though what he believed it was 
hard to find out, and •we were forbidden to tease 
him, or talk with him on such subjects." 

Fortunately, our friend the painter came by, 
and, seeing us there, exclaimed, — 

" Come with me, boys, to the Museum of San 
Giovanni di Lateran; there you can see more 
wonders and relics than you ever saw before." 

" Where were they found? " 

^ In the catacombs." 

" I don't know what you mean by that," said 
Tom. 

•^We went to see them one day, when Tom 
was left at home. He was too small to go into 
such a gloomy place, my father thought." 

" But he is not too small to see these curiosi- 
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ties; and Tom shall have the first sight of the 
relics." 

** While we are walking there, will you tell me 
what you saw in that gloomy place?" asked Tom, 
with laudable curiosity. 

" One day," said Walter, ** when a man was 
looking in an old cow-house, he discovered that a 
church, older than any other, was formerly here ; 
and under stones and rubbish he found, on pieces 
of marble, inscriptions that made him believe 
there was a catacomb beneath it." 

'* What did he do then ? was he so silly as to 
tell of it before he found out whether there was 
any treasure concealed there ? " 

**Not the treasures that you seek after, Tom, 
but remains of martyrs' graves, he expected to 
find. He went to the pope at once, and told 
him about the old cow-house in the vineyard. 
Fortunately, the pope believed his story, and 
gave him money to buy the vineyard, and 
enough to hire men to help him make the ex- 
cavation." 

*'Did he really find any thing under the old 
church in the vineyard?" 

** Yes : they not only found what they expected, 
but another subterranean passage, connected with 
it, that was so old the entrance to it had been 
walled up before he found it." 

6* 
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** Did you go there, and see such a firightfully 
dismal place as it must be?** 

^ Yes : we went down there in the very way the 
old pilgrims went, — by a handsome flight of white 
marble steps, lighted by candles that we held in 
our hands." 

''Under an old cow-house I I don't know 
whether I can believe it," said Tom, thinking 
about it in a serious manner. 

^ The cow-house was built so very many years 
after the catacombs, that it shows they were hid- 
den so long under ground as to be quite forgot- 
ten ; and that the old church was in ruins before 
they began to use it for herding cows, instead of 
being kept by a spiritual shepherd for a flock of 
worldly sheep." 

'^ Sheep!'' repeated Tom, quite adrift. **! 
thought it was for a cow-house." 

^ I don't believe he understands the story at all. 
What were the catacombs, Tom?" 

^ I don't know yet : Walter is telling me." 

** Let me tell you," said Peter. 

*' I am willing,!' replied the little fellow looking 
up, with a good-natured face, as far firom the 
catacombs as ever. 

^ The catacombs, Tom, — now listen I —7 were 
long streets and passages under ground, where 
the early Christians, during the first and second 
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century, met in congregations, and where they 
buried their dead." 

"What did they want to go under ground 
for?" 

'* Because they were persecuted, and not al- 
lowed to preach above ground." 

" Then they made a place to hide in? " 

'* Yes ; and, as they became more powerful in 
the fourth century, the passages were ornamented 
with marble columns, paintings, and bass-reliefs, 
which showed they were no longer a poor, insig- 
nificant class of people, but powerful enough to 
be protected by Constantine the Great." 

"Did you ever go there yourself, and walk 
about under ground ? " asked Tom. 

" Yes ; I shall never forget the day : it was a 
lovely morning ; the birds were singing gaily, and 
as I approached the place the quiet seemed to 
penetrate my heart. Tame doves sat on a bench 
by the door. An old monk met me on the 
threshold, took my letter of introduction, in- 
stantly recognized the handwriting of the super- 
scription, and kindly bade me enter. My dog 
seemed abashed at the air of sanctity that per- 
vaded the spot, and slunk away, with his tail 
between his legs, as if he knew he was an in- 
truder on sacred ground. The catacombs were 
so near that a guide was provided, and I went 
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down into the depths with a party of friends, who 
were expecting me." 

'^How did it look there?" 

" In the catacombs of the first century, there 
were no marble pillars, or even pictures : no light 
from above, but bones were strewed about, and a 
chalky dust was lying everywhere. It was as 
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fresh and clean and warm as if light and sun- 
shine could penetrate there." 

" What made the bones there, and the chalky 
dust?" 

"Because the poor Christians lived and died 
and were buried there." 

" Did not they have any graves ? " 

" There were openings in the wall, like shelves ; 
but, in the catacombs of the fourth century, there 
were mausoleums. The letters on the marble tab- 
lets over the niches in the wall are quite perfect : 
they told the name of the dead, and the single 
word, * Martyr.' In some of the catacombs there 
were no names ; but a slab of marble covered the 
grave, and on that was cut a cross, an anchor, or 
a dove with an olive branch." 

'' How could there be chapels under ground?" 

"They were cut into the earth, at the side of 
the gallery. The paintings on the wall in some 
of them were bright and fresh as if newly painted, 
though eighteen hundred years had passed away 
since they were placed there." 

" What were the paintings to represent ? " 

" The symbols of communion, — the bread and 
wine." 

" We saw a painting of a shepherd preaching 
to his flock. And another was Moses smiting the 
rock, and the water gushing forth." 
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••Then you went where I did not,** answered 
the painter ; ^ and I need not tell you any more 
about it." 

" It seemed like being * in a city of the dead,' " 
said Walter; •'sometimes we could hear a car- 
riage overhead, rumbling along; and yet we 
knew there were passages below us, where there 
were more graves, and more long, dark labyrinths 
to be explored." 

" Do the catacombs extend very far under the 
ground?" 

••They not only extend beneath the dity of 
Bome, but far out under the Campagna." 

•• How strange it would be, if one of those old 
martyrs could return. to earth and see the changes 
in the city I — a modem Bome, and people walk- 
ing about, and exploring the graves of the poor 
martyrs to religion : finding only the word •Pace ' 
over a grave, to show that a noble heart was at 
rest there; or a dove with an olive brandi, to 
speak of peace." 

•• Or an anchor, to speak of hope," said Walter : 
••that was a favorite motto." 

•• • Peace * was the most universal heading over 
the graves." 

•• Tom was wondering how one of the old monks 
would fed if he came back, and found every thing 
changed." 
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** That reminds me," said Walter, ** of a story I 
read one day. Do you want to hear it, boys ? ^ 

Of course, we all did. But Walter could not 
tell it without his book, he said ; but we thought 
we could excuse the exact words of the writer, if 
we could only have the story just when we wanted 
to hear it, even if it were not just as it were writ- 
ten : so her6 it is, as well as Walter could recol- 
lect it. 

A THOUSAND TEARS ARE AS ONE DAY. 

^ Once upon a time," said Walter, seating him- 
self upon a broken pillar, and looking around at 
the ruins at his feet, and trying to remember how 
the story ran. 

" All the nice stories begin in that way," said 
Tom : " go on, Walter." 

** One lovely summer morning," — 

( " Once upon a time," interrupted Tom.) 

"When a monk was reading in his cloister," 
added Walter, " he heard a little bird singing in 
the forest, and he longed to run out after the 
bird. But he read on from the book, — 'A thou- 
sand years are as one day.* " 

"Did he think a thousand years would be 
worth giving for such a day as that?" 

" That I do not remejnber ; but the bird sang 
on, and he still repeated, from the learned book, 
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• A thousand years are as one day.' He could not 
believe it, nor fix his attention on the gloomy 
volume, while the sun shone so brightly, and 
while the bird kept on, with his sweet, bewilder- 
ing song. At last, the monk could bear it no 
longer : he threw away the Inusty volume, and 
perhajxr he thought to himself, a thousand dull 
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jears are not like one happy day ; for he wan- 
dered out into the sunshine, and through the for- 
est, to find the little bird that flitted before him 
from bough to bough. The bird tempted him to 
wander far away from the convent. So far, that 
he was tired; and he turned back without any 
hope of catching it. 

** When he returned, and as he approached the 
cloister, it appeared changed to him. Every 
thing was larger and handsomer than before, — 
the buildings and the gardens ; and, in the place 
where the little church of the convent stood, a 
large cathedral with three proud towers soared 
towards the clouds. The monk thought this was 
very remarkable, — almost magical ; and as he 
pulled the bell with a shaking hand, an unknown 
porter opened the gate, and started back in aston- 
ishment at seeing him. Then the monk walked 
into the churchyard of the convent, in which were 
many, many monumental stones that he never 
remembered having seen before. But when he 
came to the monks, they all turned away from 
him, as if they were horrified. Only the abbot — 
but not the abbot he knew, a different, a younger 
man — stood still, stretched a crucifix out to meet 
him, and cried, ' In the name of the cross, spirit, 
who art thou ? and what dost thou seek among the 
living?' Thou who art come from the dead I 
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^ Then the monk shuddered and sliivered, and 
tottered like an old man, and looked on the 
ground. Behold I he had a long silvery beard, 
that hung down to his girdle^ on which still hung 
the chain from which the key of the library be- 
longing to the convent was suspended. 

•' The monks thought this man was a singular 
foreigner ; and they led him, with shy reverence 
and awe, to the chair of the abbot. 

" Then the abbot gave the keys of the library to 
a young monk, which he* opened, and* brought a . 
book of chronicles, in which was recorded, that, 
three hundred years ago, the monk Urban disap- 
peared, leaving no trace behind. No one knew 
whether he had gone willingly, or had met with 
some unfortunate accident by which he lost his life. 

" ' O bird of the forest 1 what was thy song ? ' 
exclaimed the stranger, with a sigh. * Scarcely 
three minutes passed while I followed thee, and 
listened to thy singing, and three centuries have 
fled since that time I Thou hast sung to me the 
song of eternity, which I could not comprehend ! 
Now I imderstand it, and pray to God in the 
dust, — even in the dust.* So saying, he bowed 
his head to the ground, and his body fell into a 
heap of ashes." 

" That is not a pretty story : it is too old," said 
Tom. ^ I want to hear and see something young. 
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Every thing is crumbling to ashes, and tumbling 
into a heap of stones. I hate to hear so much 
about dust and ashes." 

" Let us go and make faces in the water at the 
Pantheon," said the painter; '*You know that 
. making faces is my trade." 

*' What ! soap-bubbles I " said Tom. 

'*Is he laughing at me, or is he unconsciously 
sarcastic," inquired the painter, looking sharply at 
Tom. 

'* You are too sensitive, my friend : Tom is quite 
innocent of any intent to harm." 

"He cannot understand your joking." 

*'Let us go," said Tom : "I want to learn to 
make faces, as Nob does." 

" Come on, then," said the painter : and away 
they walked, Tom's short steps trying in vain to 
overtake the rapid strides of his friend, who lin- 
gered for him to come up. 
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^ X ET us really go, Tom, and make faces in 
XJ the Pantheon," said the painter. 

Tom looked puzzled, and the painter repeated 
again, " That is my trade, you know." 

" But I cannot paint." 
. *' You can make faces." 

** No : • it is Nob who does that." 

The painter laughed. 

** There will be no want of reflection in your 
new game," said Mr. H^tmilton ; ^ and I am glad 
to see you enjoy child's play." 

*' Ah 1 you know what it is. Do you think it 
is youthful enough for Tom ? He is tired of an- 
cient monuments and relics." 

^^I think this will please him. The children in 
Eome quite enjoy it." 

By this time we had come to the Pantheon, a 
large buil<Mng like a church. There was a foun- 
tain before it, and its four, huge, open mouths 
were spouting water from the four comers of a 
basin. 

[140] 
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They entered the church, which was an im- 
mense buildmg surrounded by columns. The 
portico was very beautiful, for it was supported 
by sixteen granite pillars with marble tops. The 
front was formerly ornamented with bass-reliefs in 
bronze, which have been removed. 

*'Do you see the slabs and beams of bronze, 
which stretch along the roof of the portico ? " said 
the painter. "Some of them have been taken 
away, and melted into cannon, to defend the for- 
tress of St. Angelo." 

^ What a pity to deface this ancient structure : 
the very brick walls were formerly faced with 
marble, and that has been stripped off." 

*' Let us go in, and make faces," said Tom. 

We went in : the building was circular, with a 
dome on the top, and in the centre of that was 
a large hole, twenty-eight feet across, that lighted 
the building. There was no light from any win- 
dow: this opening in the roof gave enough to 
show the paintings and ornaments. The panels 
of the dome were once bronze, but it has been 
stripped off, and the roof whitewashed." 

'* What a senseless thing to do ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Hamilton. " And this is the burial-place of 
Kaphael I " 

" It is impossible to destroy the beauty of the 
Pantheon, even by whitewash, for the charm con- 
sists in its perfect form," answered the painter. 
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During this conyersation, Tom was busy in 
looking at the floor of the building. The pave- 
ment was made of porphyry and other stones, but 
it was covered with the fine green moss which 
grows on damp stones. But the charm and 
beauty of the place was a sheet of water, that 
covered the floor, and reflected the vaulted dome 
on its surface. 

The children of an Italian woman were watch- 
ing the reflections of their dark faces in the water, 
and floating bits of paper like tiny boats, no 
larger than a rose-leaf, on it. 

The rain, when it fell through the opening in 
the roof, was carried off^ by a reservoir ; and the 
floor is so low and sunken that the water of 
the Tiber flows in at high tide. We looked in, 
and gazed at the immense vaulted roof that had a 
brass ring around the opening, and asked for what 
purpose that could have been made. 

**The ring is to jwotect the opening, and to 
keep the stones securely in their places," Mr. 
Hamilton replied to our questions. 

'' But what is the hole for ? '^ 

^^ Ah I that is another thing. That is a puzzle 
to many older heads than yours." 

**I believe it is thought to be adapted to the 
ancient custom of burning sacrifices in the temples. 
This was not always used as a church : it was an 
anci^it temple." 
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**! am glad to have a good reason given for this 
singular arrangement. It is certainly wonderfully 
well adapted for sunshine and ventilation, and 
adds to the beauty of the structure by causing the 
light to fall with such effect.'' 

'* How much you painters think of light 1 '* 

" Light and shade is what we live by, — and 
making faces, little Tom." 

Tom laughed : he had enjoyed looking down 
into the water, and seeing his comical face reflected 
there at the side of the wide vaulted roof, with the 
ornaments and panel work of porphyry, that was 
inverted in the pool at his feet. Tom looked like 
a wicked elf. His face glimmered from the water 
in glee, or looked melancholy, as he happened to 
change the expression. Sometimes distorted, if 
he moved away suddenly, or calm as a sleeping 
child at rest. 

The artist took a cane that he carried in his 
hand, and held it upright in the water. The 
shadow fell on one side, and the cane seemed 
bent or broken. If we walked away, it fell, or 
seemed to fall, in another direction. WhenevOT 
we turned, a new reflection appeared. 

"Now," said the painter, "look at that cane, 
boys, and see the shadow following it. If we 
turn one way, the shadow is bent ; and, in another, 
it is broken, or straight again. In painting, w6 
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have to study reflections. If I paint the flat 
surface of the water, with the ruffled lines and 
ripples, then I lose the reflection. If I paint the 
reflection, I must not represent the flat distant 
surface. It is a study, boys, — a study P he re- 
peated, shaking his head, and twitching his long 
mustache impatiently, as if it were useless to 
attempt the task. 

'* Look at the reflections, as / see them," said 
Mr. Hamilton. " They remind me of the various 
ways in which we look at the events in our lives. 
As we are dull, or hopeful, so our circumstances 
seem to change. From one point of view, an 
event is a misfortuqe; and, viewed in another 
Ught, it is a blessing." 

"You have a very pleasant theory of your 
own," replied the painter. "I wish I could be- 
lieve that it was only owing to the point of sight y 
that made my circumstances seem so very crooked 
— I might say straightened y^^ he added, laughing. 

" You take a distorted view, my young friend. 
Perhaps it is really a good thing for you that you 
are obliged to study so hard, and have so few 
pictures to paint. Those are better than if you 
studied over them less, and hurried to supply 
orders." 

" I am willing to work, but I cannot bear to 
have the worst pictures sell as well as the best." 
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•* We will not speak of that. We came here to 
enjoy seeing the Pantheon ; and, haying done that, 
we will go home, leaving the reflections behind us 
for another day. You must not mind my speak- 
ing to you, for I am a much older man; and 
really one has to go through just such a stage as 
yours is, till, at last, we get used to it^ he added 
kindly. 

The young man shook his head, and walked on' 
gloomily, and then said, ^How I should Uke to 
find a treasure here 1 ^ 

** Perhaps you will, if we walk on towards St. 
Peter's. There is beauty enough there to make a 
fine painting, if you could transfer it to caAvas." 

We think the young painter took the old man's 
advice ; for, if you look at the frontispiece, you 
will see a view of St. Peter's church, which must 
be the very one he painted. If you don't believe 
it, you must ask him about it yourself, when you 
see him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CASTLE OP SAN AHOELO. ST. PETEB's. 

WE had been told that we must not visit St. 
Peter's at first, when we came to Kome; 
that, after we had seen other churches, we could 
have a better idea of its magnitude. The rigH 
day at last arrived, and we crossed the Ponte Satt . : 
Angelo, which is the bridge that you see in the 
picture ; and it leads to the fortress of San Angelo. ■ 
We were so amused at the statues on the bridge I 
Nob did not like them at all. He said they were 
affected, and looked as if they were dancing a jig. 
Nob had learned a gi*eat deal about statues ; and 
he even thought the immense angel on the summit 
of the Castle of San Angelo, that seemed to be 
flapping his wings, was not to be admired. 

''What sort of an angel is that?** asked little 
Tom, looking at him doubtftiUy, as if he were 
made of different materials from the angels that 
he dreamed of. 

•'That is an angel of bronze, Tom; how do 
you like it?" 

IU6J 
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** He looks too conceited," said Peter. 

But Tom hesitated, shut one eye as he had seen 
the artists do when they look at a picture, then 
astonished us by announcing, — 

^*He looks just ready to crow I ^^ 

Do you look at him in the engraving, and see if 
Tom was not right. 

"Why was he placed there?" asked Walter: 
^^is not it a strange situation for an angel to be 
on a fortress?" 

**! have heard it explained in this manner," 
replied his father. ** One day while the plague 
raged in Rome, which killed so many of the in- 
habitants, the pope rode across the bridge, and the 
angel appeared to him in a vision, standing on 
the top of the castle, flapping his wings, as a 
sign of victory-over the plague, we must believe, 
for it ceased instantly." 

''Did the angel stay there ever since," asked 
Tom, ^till he turned into bronze?" 

"Why no, Tom : we don't believe that he ever 
came ; but the pope believed it, and had a bronze 
angel placed there to commemorate the event." 

" It is rather funny," said Peter, " that the angel 
was shot that the pope placed there." 

"Did they get a new one?" asked Tom. 

"Yes : another was placed in its stead." 

"How came they to shoot him?" 
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" It was done in a battle, where they besieged 
the castle and fortress of San Angelo." 

'^ The Castle of San Angelo has stood many 
sieges, but it is too much decayed to bear more. 
It has been taken and retaken, altered and re- 
paired, fortified and changed in every way, so 
often, that little of the original fortress remains 
except the circle of its enormous walls. It would 
not be recognized by Hadrian, if one can be sup- 
posed to recognize one's own sepulchre." 

"Was it ever a sepulchre?" 

^ It was formerly called the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian; but the big angel has given it his 
own name. It is always called now the Castle 
of San Angelo. ^^ 

"Did Hadrian build it?" 

" Do you suppose any one would build his own 
monument, Peter?" 

"Kings and such people do," answered our 
little republican. 

"Peter is right. It was built by Hadrian to 
hold his remains. A handed of dust did not re- 
quire so grand a monument, and the magnificent 
structure has been changed into a atate-prison and 
a fortress. Once, it is related, that in a siege 
the beautiftd statues of men and horses in Parian 
marble which ornamented the top were thrown 
down, and hurled at the assailants. But we do 
not believe it." 
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•* We never know exactly what to believe,'* said 
the artist; ''but a statue of the Baberini Faun 
was found in the gutter. Is not that evidence?'* 

*' If it were broken." 

^ No : it is not injured as if it had fallen fi*om 
a height, or been thrown from it. I always be- 
lieved that story, however," said the artist. 

** If we were to try to give the history of this 
fortress, with the sieges that it suffered, we should 
give the whole history of Rome. It would be 
better to look at the interior, and see how that is 
constructed," Mr. Hamilton said, musingly. 

" Wfl they let us enter?" 

*' If we cared to do so ; but we do not, as we 
mean to go on to St. Peter's." 

^ It is an excellent place to see the illumination, 
at this fortress," observed the artist. 

'' I will remember that," returned Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 

''But you have not told us what is inside of this 
great building," said the children. 

"The upper part of the building is modem, 
but the ancient basement has been spared. 
There are two sepulchral chambers in the cen- 
tre, with a doorway opposite the bridge. These 
chambers were entered by spiral staircases : we 
can enter them now by the light of torches. Re- 
mains of the white marble facings are to be seen, 
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and pieces of the white marble mosaic with which 
they were paved." 

**Was it all dark there?" asked Tom, with a 
little shiver. 

" No : the chambers were lighted by two per- 
pendicular holes, cut in the shape of pyramids 
through the thick walls." 

" Opposite the door," said the artist, ** is a niche 
that contained, it is supposed, the statue of Ha- 
drian, as the immense head of him in the Vatican 
was found here." 

^Was this structure handsomely built in the 
interior?" asked Mr. Hamilton. ^ 

r Yes : the enormous Uocks are fitted together 
with perfect accuracy, and yet the broken frag- 
ments of marble show that they were formerly 
covered with this material." 

^^ The saloon, painted in fresco, is the only thing 
to be admired now, I believe." 

'' But the strange holes cut like pyramids to let 
in the light, and the two sepulchral chambers," 
said Wajter, — "they ought to be seen." 

*'Some other day, my boy: we have had an 
immense number of sepulchres to see already in' 
Rome." 

*' Rome is a city of the dead," said the artist. 

''Then here are some of the inhabitants," re- 
plied Peter. 
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*^Look at this strange procession: it seems to 
be a funeral," Walter exclaimed. 

" Those men in masks are penitents," said 
the artist; "but what the rest of the singular 
performance means to represent I cannot un- 
derstand. 

'' Roba per i forestieri^ — something for us 
Protestants to wonder at, perhaps," Mr. Ham- 
ilton remarked, gazing at the spectacle as it 



'* It is not like an ordinary funeral in Rome," 
the artist repeated ; ** but what it is I know 
not." 

** Perhaps it is some secret society : like the Odd 
Fellows, or the Masonic ceremonies," said Peter, 
as if he had penetrated the mystery. 

**Is that Tom standing there, who has run out, 
and is holding his hat in his hand ? " exclaimed Mr. 
Hamilton. ^ What a monkey that child is 1 He 
has seen so much religious ceremony in Eussia 
and here in Bome, that the child understands 
when to kneel, and crosses himself like a Chris- 
tian." 

** Like a Catholic, you mean." 

*'I hope that it is the same thing," said the 
artist, laughing; for he had lived so long in Eome, 
that he began to feel impressed by the Catholic 
service. Eeally, if we had lived there a little 
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longer, I believe we should have all become 
Catholics. 

^ How frightfully the men look with those 
dreadful masks ! " exclaimed one of the children, 
as the procession passed. 




'^ It is awful to meet one alone y** said Walter. 
^'They stroll about the city alone, and rattle a 
small box, and hold it out to you as if they ex- 
pected you to give them money ; but they never 
speak." 

''Are they poor?'* 

^ No," said the artist ; ^ they are frequently men 
of high birth, who perform a penance in this way 
for thpir sins." 
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^Then, why do they beg?" 

"Not because they need the money, for that 
they give to the poor ; but to show by this act 
that they are penitent and humble." 

'' What a singular religion ! We should never 
see any one in our country, even if he were very 
penitent, willing to make a public show of it," 
exclaimed Walter. 

"But they hide their faces," said Peter. 

" Child-preaching ! " said the artist. " Ah 1 that 
reminds me of the preaching of the little ones at 
the Ara-Coeli Church, the day after Christmas. 
You must see that." 

" Oh, yes ! but there is so much to see, how 
can we ever get through it?" 

" Do tell us about it, if the children preach : 
we can never understand sermons that grown 
persons like."' 

" I remember my country neighbor telling me 
that he had to carry his dictionary in his pocket 
when he went to hear a favorite preacher," said 
Mr. Hamilton. "The man was in earnest." 

" I cannot agree with you. But about the 
child -preaching : there is the manger in Beth- 
lehem, represented with the child in it ; Mary and 
Joseph are there. Legions of angel heads are 
Been above, and a symbolic representation of God, 
the Father of all. Opposite this manger a sort 

7* 
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of pulpit is erected, where little children stand, 
and preach sermons to the country people, who 
are frequently so much moved by the sight as to 
shed tears." 

" Why is it only to the country people? '* 

"Because the foreigners and educated persons 
consider it all a show, to excite the enthusiasm 
of the crowd." 

'* I wish we could hear them." 

*' It is very touching to see a little child come 
forward, with its small voice heard above the 
crowd, and to see the peasant women listening, 
and sobbing at every word. The child is taught 
by the priests what to say, and generally repeats 
something that it has carefully learned. I have 
seen the Italians perfectly overcome by enthusi- 
asm, and almost faint with emotion." 

" Do the peasants come in from the country to 
hear it, and think they are listening to an inspired 
child ? How can they be so deceived ?" 

** It is all so different from their simple church 
in the hills," said the artist, *' where the odors of 
the incense mingle with the mountain flower-scents, 
and the shadows of the trees seem to kneel with 
them as they bend in prdyer. Here the ceremo- 
nies are so imposing, the pictures so magnificent, 
and the lofty dome of the church so impresses 
them with wonder, that they believe and tremble 
before the awful majesty of Heaven." 
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''If it were in St. Peter's that the children 
preached, you might indeed think the church 
aided in giving a religious impression," replied 
Mr. Hamilton ; "but the Ara-Coeli Church is 
not grand enough for that." 
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He said this as we were approaching St. Pe- 
ter's, and how can we describe the grandeur of 
that sight I Many buildings were destroyed to 
make room for it ; and it is like many churches in 
one, it is so immense. On each side there are 
semicircular colonnades, with four rows of col- 
umns ; and there is room enough between the two 
inner rows for carriages to drive two abreast. If 
you look at the picture of St. Peter's, you will 
see these pillars, and the immense obelisk in front 
of the church, that required eight hundred men, 
one hundred and fifty hordes, and forty-six wind- 
lasses, to place it where it stands. It is an 
immense block of red granite, eighty-three feet 
high, resting on a pedestal of fifty feet in height. 
On each side of the obelisk is a fountain, with 
a jet of water that rises sixty feet above the 
ground. 

But when we entered the church we forgot all 
the beauty of fountains, and the obelisk ; for we 
were amazed at the immensity of the structure. 
A man looked like a fly there. Immense rows 
of continually burning lamps shone like fireflies 
in the distance ; but, as we drew near them, they 
came into shape, and shone in groups of three, 
that lighted a balustrade. There were one hun- 
dred and twelve, Tom said, who counted them. 

** Here is something small," said Tom, pointing 
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to the cherubs near the door, that were supporting 
a vase of holy-water. 

*' It must be Tom himself," replied Peter, look- 
ing at Tom's laughing face : " there is nothing 
else here so small as we are." 

But Tom looked at the cherubs, and they looked 
at him, as if they were infants unconsciously return- 
ing his gaze ; but how astonished were we at being 
told that the little cherubs were as large as men, 
and over six feet high 1 Then think how large the 
church must be, if a statue six feet high, which 
is as tall as a very tall man, looks a little baby 
in it. 

** Come and look at the statue of St. Peter," 
said the artist. '^See how the Catholics have 
kissed the toe till it is worn away." 

yV^e looked at the statue, and the toe was really 
polished with the devout lips of the worshippers 
who came and knelt at its feet. 

"You ought to see the feet- washing by the 
pope. La Lavanda, as the Italians call it." 

"Do the rough fishermen come and represent 
the twelve apostles, and have their feet washed 
by the pope?" 

" No," said the artist smiling ; " the twelve 
apostles are twelve young priests in white robes, 
with bare feet. The basin is of silver gilt, which 
a priest kneels and holds while the pope washes, 
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wipes, and kisses the feet of the young priests, 
which is to represent the custom that Christ 
set in his humiKty. It is very little like it in 
reality." 

*' Not even so simple as the child-preaching.'* 

*' No : there is no simplicity in it ; but the mild, 
benevolent expression of the pope's countenance, 
and his manner of performing the ceremony, are 
well worth seeing." 

" Is not there another ceremony typical of 
Christ's teachings?" 

^^ La Cena^ where the priests present a silver 
dish filled with meat to the pope, and he places it 
upon a table before guests, who carry away that 
which they do not eat. Indeed, there are so 
many festivals in Holy Week, that there is no time 
for religious worship. They begin towards the 
dose of Lent, and end with the Carnival." 

^ You do not call that a religious festival." 

** I mean all that you would enjoy as spectacles. 
The washing of the pilgrims' feet is one." 

''Eeal pilgrims?" asked Walter. ''Do they 
really come to have their feet washed?" 

^ Yes : they come in from the country, and are 
entertained in houses that are kept for that pur- 
pose." 

^'But who go there to wash the feet of the 
pilgrims ? " 
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** Persons belonging to religious societies , which 
include many persons of high rank, who come and 
wash the feet of the poor, and wait upon them." 

** Do rich and handsome ladies go willingly to 
houses where there are poor pilgrims, and wash 
the feet of the peasant women ? " 

'' Yes, my boy," said the artist, smiling at 
Peter's eagerness. 

"" Then," said Peter, '' I believe that is true 
religion. The Bussian emperor once sent out 
messengers to find the true religion : I wonder 
if they came here." 

"Ah, Peter 1 there are some things more <Effi- 
cult than that to do, that are never known to the 
world. I did see a beautiful woman of rank 
washing a poor woman's feet ; and she asked so 
gently if the water was warm enough, that I 
thought the soft manner would heal the wounds 
of the poor sufferer. Perhaps it was a penance 
for the rich lady and the poor woman at the same 
time." 

*' You will enjoy seeing the illumination," said 
the artist. " St. Peter's is beautifully lighted at 
Christmas." 

•* What is it for?" asked Peter. 

** To show that light was brought into the world 
by Christ," said Mr. Hamilton. 

** I never knew what that sjrmbol meant to rep- 
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resent,'* the artist replied, thoughtfully ; " but it is 
a glorious sight from the Campagna to see this 
immense church looking like a ' monument of fire ' 
or like a silver cathedral. Do you remember, 
boys, how the frost shines on the window in a cold 
New -England morning ? Fancy this immense 
church shining through the darkness of the Cam- 
pagna as if it were a cathedral of frost with the sun 
lighting it. The delicate tracery of silver lines on 
the dark sky, the outline of every part distinctly 
gleaming with light, reminded me of the dazzling 
silver castles that I thought nothing but sunshine 
on frost could make. How I have watched 
their beauty on the window, and wondered if any 
thing in real architecture could be so handsome, 
and seen it vanish at my warm breath as I gazed I 
In such a sudden movement the change takes 
place here. After the silver light has brnned for 
an hour, at a given sign millions of stars of a* 
golden light shine all over the building. The 
silver tracery is wrapped in a flame of gold light : 
the church seems to blaze with glory. The bells 
ring, and music sounds." 

*' It is a beautiful idea, — the birth of Christ 
bringing sudden light to the darkened world." 

'' It is a joyful one, certainly ; and the Italians 
seem to think so. The Pfiferari, or wandering 
pipers, come in from the coimtry, and play before 
the shrines." 
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^ How picturesque the costume is 1 To find 
one of these peasants and take his likeness gives 
a good picture any day.'* 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE BOIULAN OAKNIVAL. — BOBA PEB I FOBBS- 
TIEBI. 

THE long-looked-for time arrived at last, as it 
always will if you wait long enough for 
it, — the merry days of the Carnival. These ex- 
tend over the eleven days before Ash Wednerfay, 
not including Friday and Sunday, for those belong 
to the Church, which leaves only about eight days, 
or little more than a week, of gayety. How could 
we bear any more ? 

Early in the morning we were up, looking at 
the preparations all along the street. The houses 
in the Corso are usually built with balconies ; and 
those which had none were provided with a hastily 
constructed wooden frame-work, like an open bow 
window. These were gayly decorated with col- 
ored ribbons and streamers, or draped with gay 
scarfs and shawls, until you felt the very gayety 
contagious, and were quite ready for the fun, 
whatever it should be. We had no idea what to 
expect. Every one was in a laughing mood and 
in a holiday dress. When the old houses began 
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to look gay, we might indeed expect merriment, — 
Kome is so gloomy with its decayed walls and 
dismal ruin. At least, it seems so to children, 
because they cannot understand and venerate the 
antiquities that wiser heads admire. But we 
meant to have a frolic when the rest did. 

We went out into the Campagna the day 
before, and loaded ourselves with wild flowers. 
Such beautiful flowers you never saw growing 
wild ! — jonquils, narcissus, poppies, besides vio- 
lets, and anemones,, which we see at home, so 
much smaller and less gorgeous. 

Though the Carnival is not so brilliant a specta- 
cle as it ^was many years ago, the fun and frolic 
seemed made for us to enjoy, and was the most 
amusing of all spectacles. The working people 
come out in disguise, as well as the nobility : and 
the evening before, booths were hung with gay 
dresses for sale or to be hired ^ and figures in 
masks, with full costume, seemed waiting impa- 
tiently for the time to pass. 

Whai the morning dawned, we seated ourselves 
at the window overhanging the street, that looked 
up and down where we could see every one that 
came near. We were armed with boxes of sugar- 
plums to throw at the people who were passing 
by. 

How you wish you had been there I But thq 
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sugar -plums were not always good: they were 
often made of plaster of Paris, or kernels of com 
wrapped in a coat of plaster of Paris. 

When we were seated, we waited for hours 
for the fun to commence; but it was funny 
to see everybody awake and running around. 
Cray carpets streaming £rom the houses, and peo- 
ple in gay dresses running across the street. If 
there was any disguise, however slight, that was 
enough. Even a white sheet wrapped around 
one as a protection &om the balls, which scat- 
tered a fine dust all over you, was sufficient. 
The poorer people, who could not afford a gay 
dress, wore a white shirt over their every-day 
clothing. This was decorated in any fanciful 
way, with ribbons, or buttons, or even bits of 
lemon-peel cut in fantastic shapes. 

'' Here, nurse," said Peter, who was wild with 
excitement, ^^ look at this man I " 

Nurse looked out with grave curiosity, for it 
seemed to her that the whole world of Rome had 
gone mad ; and she saw, looking at her and smil- 
ing, a man with an immense pair of spectacles 
cut out of orange-peel. 

"Do you suppose he means mef** she said, 
snatching off her immense glasses, and hiding 
them in her pocket under a ball of yam, a thim- 
ble, and a snuff-box, not to be easily found again. 
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** Why should you think that, nurse? Look at 
his buttons 1 " 

His buttons were made of lemon-peel, and his 
shirt front was decorated with stripes of grass. 
As he came nearer, he looked at us more closely. 
We suspected he knew that we were strangers, 
but we dared not yet make any sign of recogni- 
tion, as the fim did not begin till two o'clock. 

" How long will this nonsense continue ? " asked 
nurse, gravely. 

'* Till dusk, nurse : until it is too late to see.'* 

"And for how many days will they be fool- 
ish?'' 

''For eight days, certainly; then they will 
grow wise." 

''What will become of us?" 

" I think you will live through it, and enjoy it." 

Which proved to be the case. Afterwards 
nurse always spoke of the Carnival as the time 
she enjoyed most in Bome, because every one was 
so gay she forgot all her own troubles, and 
laughed with them. 

The street beneath us was filled with, two rows 
of carriages, one moving forward and the other 
coming from the opposite direction. The people 
in the carriages threw sugar-plums at each other 
as if, to-day at least, that was the sole object of 
life. 
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Some of these sugar-plums are not sugar-plums 
at all, as we found to our cost. For one struck 
nurse in the face, and scattered lime in her 
eyes, and around her, which made her justly in- 
dignant. She searched for th6 enormous specta- 
cles that she had so carefully hidden away in the 
fathomless pocket, and after much seeking found 
them, and placed them on her big nose, where they 
reposed, a sure protection for her eyea, and " in a 
safe place,*^ she said; "for there is no knowing 
where spectacles will go to when they are left to 
themselves." Hers, we are sure, were never 
to be found ; and if it is a faculty of spectacles to 
be always travelling, we certainly know that they 
see something of the world: that is better than 
staying at home, and never growing any wiser. 

As we looked along the narrow street, carriage 
after carriage passed, flowers were tossed ft-om one 
to the other, sugar-plums were thrown to us, and 
we scattered our little bouquets with as much 
grace as we could. 

Mary's light curls and black eyes pleased the 
Italians. They bowed and smiled, and one threw 
her a lovely bouquet, but it missed the window, 
and was trodden imder foot; and the next mo- 
ment we saw a boy offering it for sale, with the 
mud turned out of sight, and the ftesh side of the 
flowers uppermost. After successive throwings, 
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the loveliest flowers become like withered weeds, 
the best sugar-plums are muddy pellets. It is 
fortunate that the hours for the fim are only from 
two till dark, because the beauty would be faded 
long before that time. But such frm while it 
lasted I 

We looked out, and saw a clown on stilts 
carefiilly picking his way through the crowd of 
carriages : small boys were darting about under 
the wheels, and rushing across the street, for no 
earthly purpose but to be run over it seemed. 
Old wpmen, who were young men in disguise, 
hobbled about ; very lively when a carriage came 
too near them, and very lame when alone. Young 
women, who dressed like youths to avoid the dan- 
ger of their skirts among the wheels, and youths 
who were old men, filled the streets that were 
filled before, as we thought, with carriages. Our 
clown, with the big nose 9.nd hump, whom we 
fancied as a new variety in costume, came gradu- 
ally nearer: he walked on stilts, like many of 
the foot-passengers, and we admired his skill in 
threading his way through the crowd. 

^ I think I shall try that to-morrow,** exclaimed 
Peter, as the clown came gradually nearer, and 
looked up towards our window. 

We tossed him a bouquet, as a reward for his 
skill in stalking about so grandly. The poor 
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down boiyed and smiled, or the mask gave a 
twist that we interpreted as a smile, then a car- 
riage wheel struck one of his poor wooden legs, 
and he fell under it. The wheel rolled directly 
over his wooden leg: that was broken, and the 
poor fellow was taken up, limping and muddy, 
and brought into our house. 

" If he is nothing but a fool," said nurse, ** he 
is a fellow-being ; ^ and away she flew to give him 
all the assistance that her skill, and big pocket 
with its healing remedies, could suggest. 

But what was our wonder, for we flew down 
with her, to find an old fiiend under this disguise 
of the clown 1 

**What do you mean by all this nonsense?*' 
said nurse, as Nob opened his astonished eyes, 
and foimd us about him. 

" How came I here ? '' he asked. 

"You were picked up from under a carriage,** 
she replied ; '' and you know best why you were 
there." 

" I was knocked down, I suppose." 

" I think that must be the truth of the matter," 
she answered, drily. 

''Do come up, if you can walk, and see the 
children. Nob. They will be delighted with 
the odd dress," said Peter, who would have 
gladly joined him, at the risk of being knocked 
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down, and have thought even that fun if no 
bones were broken. 

''The only bones you have broken are your 
wooden legs, and I must say any fellow of 
your sense should have known better than to 
walk out on them." 

"It is very easy," answered Nob: ''I have 
walked in China on those little pattens, which 
were as difficult as stilts to walk on." 

" Come and see my mother," said Walter. 

Nob was led up the stairs, through the landing, 
to the front of the house, and presented a forlorn 
spectacle to our eyes. 

He had a long nose, a mask that we had 
seen before, and the hump that Santa Claus wore 
at Christmas. Nob's disguise was very good, and 
the stilts were very bad, or they would have sup- 
ported him. The shock of the carriage startled 
him, and he leaned a little on one side to keep his 
balance, and away he went, his basket of sugar- 
plums following him. But he saved a few for 
Mary, which were in boxes, and looked like faces 
of ladies with pink cheeks and bright eyes, with 
no mouths at all. Mary and Tom were examin- 
ing these, when Peter called to them to see a 
comet that appeared suddenly. 

The comet was a man dressed in white, and 
who ran from one side to the other, with a long 
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streamer from his hat, that resembled a blazing 
meteor. Wherever we looked, the comet's taH 
was seen conspicuously waving. He was darting 
about as wildly and unexpectedly as any other 
comet, without rules for his course. If a par- 
jticularly fragrant bouquet was to be caught, the 
comet seized it. Sometimes a long pole was 
suspended from a balcony, with a bouquet attached 
to it, and as you stretched your hand to reach the 
flowers it was suddenly withdrawn. We thought 
it would be ftm to try that, as our flowers had 
been nearly all distributed. So we tied bunches 
of flowers to long rods, and reached out of the 
window, offering them to the crowd, and with- 
drawing them in haste if any one snatched at them. 
It was very exciting. Suddenly a cannon sounded. 
The comet looked up and around, the people shout- 
ed at him, but he did not understand it any more 
than we did. And the carriages all drove away. 

*^ What does that mean?" asked Mr. Hamilton 
of the uncle, who stood near. 

"For the street to be cleared, as the horses are. 
coming," he replied. 

" What are the horses for ? '^ 

** The race-course, to be sure. Why does not 
that fellow get out of the way ? " he exclaimed, 
as the comet, nodding and whisking its tail, 
smirked at us, and jumped to catch a bouquet. 
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** Somebody tell him to move ! " he exclaimed in 
English, and the Italians shouted ; but they had 
been shouting all day, and the stranger — a comet 
ia always a stranger — could not understand what 
the noise meant, but went on. whisking about, as 
merry as possible. This he had done all day, ex- 
citing the admiration of the crowd by his quickness 
and dexterity. Soon a rushing noise was heard, 
and a clatter of a thousand hoofs echoed through 
the street. A drove of wild horses — with their 
eyes starting £rom their heads, their nostrils wide 
and snorting, their sides wet with foam, lashed 
with many little bells, which jingled as they ran, 
and added to the noise and confusion — rushed 
through the street, and struck down the comet at 
a blow. He fell without a sound that could be 
heard above the horses' feet, and we were told he 
was killed at once. 

"Poor, dear comet!" said Mary, weeping as 
she heard the news, "why could not some one 
have told him?" 

"Did not you see the long procession of sol- 
diers that paraded before the horses came through 
the centre of the streets, as the carriages went 
away? And then did not you observe six gen- 
darmes, who rode fast horses, and wore long 
plumes on their heads ; and did you see how they 
dashed along? That was to warn every one to 
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move out of the way. It was probably some 
stranger who could not understand the customs.'* 

" You must let us know, if you hear his name. 
I should be sorry if it were a countryman of ours, 
who was so unfortunate.** 

^^ There are many accidents from this festival. 
I wonder why they are so careless. I will go 
now, and see what I can discover about him.'* 

The merry days went on. We grew more 
familiar with the people: we threw flowers and 
sugar -plums from the window, and sometimes 
recognized a friend wrapped in a white robe, and 
behind a wire mask, driving by in a carriage; 
then we pelted her with great delight. 

When the horses came running on their swift 
course again, we were calm enough to see the lit- 
tle rockets fastened behind their ears, and iron 
points suspended, that swimg against their sides 
as they ran, and spurred them on to a fiirious rate 
of speed. Their manes glittered with bits of 
tinsel, their eyes flashed, their feet struck fire from 
the pavement. We felt frightened ; but the crowd 
hurried after them, unconscious of danger, and 
urging them on. The horse-race is the last event 
of the day, — the Carnival is over for a few hours. 
But in the morning again you see the same pre- 
parations, and this time we had to prepare for a 
new feature of the entertainment. 
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**Wliat is this?'* we inquired; ''every one is 
carrying a taper. The houses are illuminated. 
This is a beautiful festival. This is the best of 
all!'' 

Paper lanterns swung across the streets and 
looked in at our window, startling Tom from a 
drowsy state of bliss. 

''Eh I^^what is that ? a jack-o'-lantern 1 " he cried, 
as the light flashed on the ceiling. 

" Let every one perish who does not carry a 
taper," shouted a voice, echoed by hundredsip 

" Senza moccolo 1" cried another. 

"What is it?" cried Tom. 

" We have not any tapers ; what shall we do I 
They will be after w«," exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton. 
"How could we imagine such a foolish custom, 
and be prepared for it? There is fioise enough 
for a revolution." 

" Let us go to the windows and look at the 
illumination: this is the close of the Carnival. 
You must not think I should leave you unprovided 
' with ' moccolo ' at this time," laughed Mr. Hamil- 
ton, as the cries of " Senza moccolo " reached our 
ears through the windows. 

So saying, he went to a closet, and took from 
it a large bunch of tapers : some of them he 
fastened to poles and handed to the boys, who 
ran to the window, and waved them over the heads 
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of •the crowd. A sign to the carriages had told 
them all order was at an end, and thej drove 
closely together. The darkness increased, then 
the lights became brighter. 

** What does it mean ? " we cried. 

^ Every one is trying to keep his own light, and 
at the same time to extinguish that of his neigh^ 
bor," returned Mr. Hamilton. 

"It is the way of the world," exclaimed old 
nurse. "It must be symbolical." 

" % really never heard any reason given for this 
custom or festival. The moccolo is a favorite 
pastime among the Italians." 

" Do let us go out," exclaimed Peter, " and see 
it : we are not afraid of the wild horses now, it im 
so late ; sometimes they turn round, and run back 
through the same street they started from." 

"There can be no danger. Will you let the 
boys go without feeling alarmed?" Mr. Hamilton 
inquired of their mother. 

But the thought of trusting children — boys, 
who are always careless — with burning candles 
for a frolic, was more than Mrs. Hamilton could 
consent to bear. 

" If there were any necessity for it," she said ; 
" but, merely as a frolic, I think it is too great 
risk." 

So we staid at home and looked from die 
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window; but th^e even our own tapers caused 
us much diversion. We held them down towards 
the carriages that darted by, and drew them ba<^ 
suddenly : sometimes our lights were extinguished 
by the swift current of air ; and when we thought 
we had saved them, Tom or Mary blew them out 
by creeping behind us, and then shouting, ^^ Senza 
moccoloy^ in glee. ^^ 8ia ammazato chi non 
porta moccolo I " sounded disnudly from the 
streets. But now that we knew it was all a 
joke, it was no matter. 

**Let everyone perish who does not carry a 
taper,** would have been an alarming cry if we 
could have understood it before we had had the 
custom explained to us. The sight of the street 
in confusion, with dark figures climbing up the 
spouts, and seeming ready to enter the windows, 
or waving handkerchiefs on sticks, and shouting, 
^ Senza moccolo," as each extinguishes his neigh- 
bor's taper, seems like a revolt. 

^ Waving a blazing candle in one's face may be a 
lively amusement ; but to me it is very alarming,** 
said Mrs. Hamilton, who never by any accident 
saw a joke. 

''I think there is quite a moral in it,** said 
nurse. " Set your own candle burning on the 
housetop, and extinguish that of your neigh- 
bor." 
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^ Let him perish who is without light, seems a 
rule of this every-day world," said Mr. Hamilton. 
**But I camiot say much for its morality, nurse/* 

** Ah, well 1 Let your light shine before men 1 
It is time those children were asleep," she said, 
hurrying us off, so I cannot tell you any thing 
more about the ^moccolo.* 

But in the morning we asked what the old cus- 
tom meant. Mr. Hamilton could not tell, except 
that it was the dose of the Christmas festivities 
and the commencement of Lent. 

^ And what is the putting-out of the candles 
meant to convey?" inquired Mrs. Hiunilton. 

** It extinguishes the Carnival," said Peter. 
** There is nothing after that." 

** Was it always so silly, so nonsensical a 
festival?" 

** I never laughed more in my life : I cannot 
see why you call it nonsensical. It used to be 
more splendid in former days, when Bacchus and 
his Bacchantes, Silenus and his troop of dancing 
fauns,, careered in mad mirth up and down the 
Corso. The masquerade is kept, but the frolic is 
enjoyed by the foreigners; and but for them, I 
believe, the custom would soon die away." 

" The solemn Italians seem to enjoy it." 

*^ Ah, yes I But the foreigners are among the 
masked faces. I recognized many of our old 
friends in the crowd." 
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*' This will soon be classed among the Roba per 
i Forestieri, you think. I hope not : I wish them 
to retain their Roman festivities.*' 

" Once this festival was worth seeing, when the 
cars of victory carried monarchs crowned with 
laurel, and were followed by Ethiopian slaves; 
but now all that is over : even Bacchus and his 
crew would hardly be tolerated here, and we 
should not enjoy their drunken revels if they 
were." 

''Who is that Mr. Bacchus?*' inquired Tom. 

^ Fortunately, he is no favorite now, my child ; 
but you may see his form on any wall or dining- 
room in Eome." 

" What did he mean by being there?" 

" How intensely ignorant children are about the 
most simple things I" said an affected young lady 
who had joined our party, and who only knew 
enough to conceal her ignorance, — a science that 
we had not yet learned. 

*' Mythology has not yet been a study for chil- 
dren," replied Mr. Hamilton, ^ and it would be 
quite useless to tell them how entirely it belongs to 
the regions of fancy; but there is an immense num- 
ber of these subjects in Eome, and the charming 
designs would be quite lost without a slight knowl- 
edge of mythology. Look around the dining-room, 
Tom, and if you can find a man crowned with 

8* 
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grapes and surrounded by dancing fauns, that will 
be Bacchus.'* 

**But what is a faun?" said Mary; '^not a 
little goat?" 

^ Not quite ; but the furry ears and the laugh- 
ing face seem to match the dancing figure that has 
the feet and legs of a goat." 

**Here Ac isl" cried Tom. "And is this the 
faun?" he asked, as he found a boy, with the 
legs of a goat. 

The faun pleased Tom, as it danced and piped 
and laughed and tripped in various attitudes 
around the hall. He was continually repeated, 
and occurred in several parts of the room, either 
dancing or reclining, always to Tom's delight. 
Bacchus, being only a heavy young man loaded 
with grapes that were on his head, with the juice 
of the grape inside it, made no agreeable impres- 
sion on the child. 

"Come, as we have finished break&st, we will 
leave the god of wine till dinner, and see what we 
can find to amuse us in this old city," said Mr. 
Hamilton, turning to the party. 

They all joyfiilly consented, and ran for their 
hats. 

" Will you tell me," said the young lady, on 
being left alone with him, "what you meant by 
the term ^Eoba per i Forestieri?' I have tried to 
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buy every thing I could, that foreigners are ex- 
pected to have; but what are these Hobaf (I 
wonder if it is any particular kind of dress !) " 
she inwardly added. 

" You are one of the Forestieri ; you ought to 
know," he said, smiling a little, but trying to look 
serious. 

'' Ah, yes I I am a foreigner ; and really, with 
my knowledge of French and Italian, I may think 
myself one. But this term puzzles me, it so 
frequently occurs, especially when I am making 
purchases of lovely articles, or relics of antiquity, 
to take to America. K we go sight -seeing, as 
we mean to do to-day, then, in the most imposing 
ceremonies and solemn processions, some Italian 
will whisper to his laughing neighbor, * Eoba di 
Forestieri,' and walk on quite imimpressed by the 
spectacle.'* 

" And you wish to purchase the article?'* 

** Ah, welll yes, — ah! that is — if one could 
procure it ; it would help one enjoy the sight-seeing, 
as it is always spoken of when we are seeing won- 
ders. It may be a kind of opera-glass." 

Mr. Hamilton's gravity quite left him. 

'* It is a spectacle that you would not fancy, if 
you could understand the amusement of the Ital- 
ian. Or rather I may call it a pair of spectacles, 
which would enable you to see through the illu« 
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flions that thej practise upon us. For sM the 
rubbish that no one else will buy ; all the cere- 
moniesy that the Italians cannot believe in or 
reverence ; the relics, if there are any too poor 
to be held' sacred, — these are brought out and 
kept for one purpose, — to impose upon the igno- 
rance or credulity of strangers. These are called 
under one sweeping term, Moba per i Fareatieri; 
or, in plain Saxon, — rubbidi for finieigners I " 

The young lady disappeared. But as we he£»:d 
no more of the ignorance of the children, we hope 
she also had learned something new. 



CHAPTER Xni. 



THE GHETTO. 



•* X HAVE found out what all those horses were 

Jl running for," said Peter, as he dashed un- 
ceremoniously into the room, and startled us by his 
abruptness. But Peter dashed into every thing ; 
he had no patience to explain, and always blamed 
us for not understanding what he meant. 

So now, when his mother, in her very quiet 
manner, asked absently, *' What horses, my boy ? 
what are you talking about?" he seemed quite 
vexed, and answered impatiently, tossing his hair 
from his eyes and shaking his head, as if he were 
one of the wild horses he was thinking of, — 

^ I mean those that ran races yesterday at the 
Carnival. Have you forgotten how they rushed 
through the street with the bells jingling, and the 
tin flashing as it hit their foaming sides ? That 
was a fine sight!" he said. 

Fortunately for Peter, his mother was interested 
in the subject, and he escaped without a reproof. 

^ But tell us what you heard ?" she asked. And 
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then Peter explained the custom as well as he 
was able. 

**At the beginning of the Carnival," he said, 
** some of the Jews are obliged to go to the Sena- 
tor of Bome, and pay a small sum of money, and 
pieces of relvet and brocade, or cloth of gold, as 
a sign of their dependence.** 

''What is that for? What is done with the 
money, and the pieces of velvet and fine bro- 
cade?" 

^ Those are given as prizes to the owners of the 
horses that win the race on the Corso." 

*' Then it was a horse-race, with some regard to 
rule. I thought it seemed like a race of wild 
horses running away without any goal or any 
rider. It terrified me very much," said Mrs* 
Hamilton. 

^ Did you ever hear why the Jews had to pay 
this money, father?" said Peter, as his father 
came in. Then he had to explain all the previous 
conversation, and tell what he heard about the 
Jews, which was very little to be sure. 

''I have heard," said Mr. Hamilton, "that the 
position of the Jews in Rome was very comfort- 
able before the time of Paul IV., who became 
Pope in 1555. He insisted that they should wear 
a badge to separate them from the rest of the 
people. The men wore a yellow hat, and the 
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women a yellow handkerchief, or perhaps a veil : 
the color must be shown in their dress. Jewish 
families could not employ Christians as servants." 

** Of course, they would not find any willing to 
work for them," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

"Were the Jews wicked people?" asked Mary 
in surprise, at this remark. 

" They despised Christ and his teachings," said 
her mother, " and the pope wished to punish them 
and all their descendants." 

'* What a wicked man the pope was 1 " said 
Mary. 

" You must not express your opinion so plainly, 
for you do not understand every thing," her mother 
added. 

^ He would not let the Jews live anywhere but 
in Rome and Ancona," Mr. Hamilton continued ; 
"and in certain portions of those cities Jewish 
physicians were not allowed to cure Christians if 
they were ill." 

"That is the most absurd regulation I ever 
heard," said Mrs. Hamilton, laughing ; " perhaps 
they were afraid of being poisoned by them." 

" I am sure they deserved it," whispered Mary, 
softly. 

"Where do they live? you say they have only a 
certain portion of the city to live in," said Peter. 

"It is called the * Ghetto.'" 
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^Is that the Jew's quarter?'* asked Peter, 
^ there by the Tiber, near the island, where the 
river crooks and turns. That is a dirty, miserable 
place. The streets are dark, and the people look 
dirty, and the houses are mouldy ; and when you 
go by, you see them crowding about, huddled to- 
gether at their work, as if they were a poor half- 
starved race.'* 

"The Jews are a wealthy race," said Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

^ But not the Jews in Rome,** replied her hus- 
band. "Even in their trades and occupations 
they are treated imjustly.** 

"Why do they remain? Are there many 
here?" she asked. 

" I suppose they have ceased to care for oppres- 
sion, or have become so accustomed to it ^t 
they do not notice it. There are four thousand 
living together in this miserable manner." 

"How do they live? What trade do they fol- 
low?" 

" They are peddlers, or dealers in old clothes, 
or shopkeepers." 

" I never knew before," said Peter, " why the 
Jews were always busy in selling old clothes. I 
thought they had a great fancy for such things. 
Now I see it is because other trades are not al- 
lowed, — I mean, if they followed other trades, 
people would not employ them." 
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^ The women mend most exquisitely," said Mrs. 
Hamilton. "We always send our laces to be 
repaired there ; but I did not. know they had so 
little employment, so little variety in their occu- 
pations." 

" I hear they have beautiftd laces to sell in the 
Ghetto. K you would only go there you might 
find something to please you," Mr. Hamilton said. 
And, to his surprise, Mrs. Hamilton, who hesi- 
tated to venture on any expedition, hurried from 
the room, and appeared at the door in a very short 
space of time with her bonnet and walking-dress 
on, as if determined to search through the Ghetto 
for the beautiful lace she had just heard about. 

'* Where are you going?" Mr. Hamilton asked, 
smiling. 

"For the lace, — to the Ghetto," she answered. 
" You are always so desirous for me to take a little 
Giro^ as you say, every day, that I thought this 
time I would accept your invitation." 

"I will order the carriage at once; but you 
never meant to penetrate into the Jew's quarter?" 
he inquired, laughing. 

" Certainly, — for the lace," she replied. 

" I am glad any thing will induce you to take a 
drive ; but I wUl search for the lace, it is not a 
place that you would enjoy visiting. The Ghetto is 
filled with poor, forlorn bemgs. The sun and the 
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air scarcely penetrate into their dismal dwellings/ 
The streets are well washed by the inundations of 
the river that they are so near, and but for tiiiat 
we should expect the place would be too unhealthy 
to inhabit." 

^ Then I cannot let you venture there, even for 
the beautiful lace which I desire so mudi," said 
Mrs. Hamilton, with her usual timidity. 

^ Never fear. It is said to be the healthiest 
part of the city in some respects. We wonder 
how this can be. Are you all ready?" he asked. 
**We have time for a little sight-seeing." 

We rode along through the narrow streets of 
Kome, until we came to some that were more nar- 
row and more crooked than .the rest, and that 
were bordered by the dirty river Tiber. Here we 
left Mr.' Hamilton to search for the lace, and rode 
on without him towards the Piazza Novona, 
where there was an immense fountain, with huge 
blocks of stone thrown together to represent the 
natural rock. There were four large statues in 
marble upon it, to represent four rivers in various 
parts of the earth. But the water, foaming and 
sparkling in the sun, was more beautiful than the 
immense statues, or the sea-horse and the lion 
below them, or the great obelisk above. 

There were three other fountains in the same 
square, which shows that water is plenty here. 
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We rode by the vegetable market ; and the country 
people with their pretty costumes, buying and 
selling fruits and vegetables, were a charming 
sight. The Italians have much taste in arranging 
*heir stalls, with the various colors of the different 
vegetables, as if they knew how to make them 
look attractive. It was like a picture. Would a 
farmer in New England know that the yellow 
pumpkins and the purple egg-plant, or scarlet 
tomatoes, would show to greater advantage side by 
side? If he could have the price he wished, he 
would not care for the color of the vegetables. 
Only you children enjoy beauty, and like bright 
colors as well as the dark Italians. It is right to 
do so. We found other shops in the same Piazza, 
— or place, I must call it, — not only shops for old 
rubbish, that you would not fancy any one could 
buy, but those of picture -dealers, — and for gems 
and cameos. 

'* Let us look here for the bracelets we wanted 
to match your set," said Mrs. Hamilton to the 
young lady, who was still busy looking for roba 
to carry to America. 

We entered the shop, and found a variety of 
gems and trinkets of all kinds, but nothing to 
please the yoimg lady, whose taste was too fas- 
tidious. But Mr. Hamilton, returning from the 
Jew's quarter, had found treasures in lace which 
she could admire and wonder at. 
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•* Oh, how lovely I How perfectly beautiM I " 
were the exclamations that we heard contmually, 
as yellow, wrinkled lace, that we saw no beauty 
in, was held up and displayed for us all to ad- 
mire. 

^Here is an old friend," said Mr. Hamilton, 
emerging from the shop of a picture-dealer, fol- 
lowed by Nob and the artist. He had strolled in 
to look for old paintings, while we looked at 
cameos and mosaics, and was delighted to find 
friends instead of pictures. 

^^ Come home with us, and tell us how you are 
now getting on with your art. Have you painted 
any thing new ? " 

The artist was enchanted to see any one who 
cared for his success. He told Mr. Hamilton that 
the few words of encouragement he received when 
he needed them most, helped him so much that 
he went to work with a cheerftd heart ; and, with 
the work, his courage returned. 

'*How is Nob progressing? Do you think he 
will have the patience required to make an 
artist?" 

Nob looked up, and smiled his old smile. 
** Patience 1 " he repeated. 

*' Yes : genius is patience, — careftd study, that 
no one will give who does .not love his work. I 
believe you do that. May I tell your uncle you 
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are happy in this city, and have no wish to change 
for another?'* 

" Oh, yes I " Nob thankfully replied. He was 
happy, looking at the statues at the Vatican, and 
drawing hour after hour from them. But when 
the time came for the clay to be placed in his 
hands, how different the same figure looked in 
that I It seemed as if life had been breathed into 
it at once. 

^ Why should we go plodding on through the 
world without seeing any thing very clearly, even 
with spectacles, and Nob, with the same eyes and 
fingers, can not only see more than we can, but 
represent it so wonderfully ? Why are we so dif- 
ferently made, Mr. Hamilton?" said the young 
lady, with a faint giggle. 

** There is only one difference that I consider it 
important for you to know," he replied. 

** And what is that?" she said. 

** Nob's first lesson in art is to use his eyes; 
and that is the great distinction between a wise 
man and — one not quite so wise," he said, bow- 
ing politely. 

He would not say the difference between a wise 
man and a fool; for possibly she might have 
imagined he saw one. 

If that is all the difference, we must continue to 
see all that is going on, we thought; and we 
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looked out of the carriage windows industriouslj, 
and carefully noted men and women lounging 
about and doing nothing. Thej were models for 
artists, who frequently sat on the steps waiting 
for some one to coma and ask them to sit for their 
likeness. This place is called the Piazza di 
Spagna, because the palace of the Spanish am- 
bassador is there. But English shops, an £ng* 
lish reading-room, and people speaking English, 
seem to convey the idea that it is an English 
settlement in Italy. 

The College of the Propaganda, where all lan- 
guages are taught, is also in this square ; but we 
dashed by in our clumsy coach, and arrived home 
in time to rest a little before dinner. How can I 
tell you all we saw in Rome, when there is so 
much to see, that it would require another volume 
to describe it 1 Will you remember all I have 
told you? and then I will come again. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



CONCLUSION. 



IN Eome, the month of May is the month of 
flowers. The Campagna is decked with 
them, so large and beautiful that the very *' Awf- 
den " violets are as bold and flamiting as immense 
pansies. The jonquil and narcissus here are field 
flo.wers. The wealth of flowers is so great that 
the Italians have a flower festival. Not merely a 
floral procession, but a procession that walks over 
flowers, with which the street is paved. A carpet 
of flowers covers the route of the procession. 
They are spread in medallions on a groundwork 
of green leaves. If we had seen nothing else, 
this was beautiful. But we had walked through 
the many thousand apartments of the Vatican; 
we had seen the statues there, celebrated all over 
the world, some of which had been dug out of the 
earth, and were a marvel for the perfection of 
their beauty. It is one of the wonders of Eome, 
that we find as much beauty below the earth as 
above it. We rode out one day over a spot that 
we had frequently passed, and there were people 
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busy : we waited a few moments, and found they 
were disinterring a basilica, which is an ancient 
hall of justice. These basilicas are used as 
churches by the Romans. 

Above and below the earth, Kome is filled with 
wonders and antiquities. We could not see half. 
We gazed at holy relics, and wondered with awe 
at the handkerchief that covered the face of Christ 
in his agony, and that still retamed the impression 
of his features (so they told us, as we walked 
away). We strolled through the Vatican, and 
thought it as large as a city in itself; for it is a 
collection of buildings : there were palaces, chap- 
els, halls, galleries, and a museum that is the 
finest in the world. 

When we had seen Rome, we went to Naples. 
The Bay of Naples, with its waters that were 
neither blue nor green, but a mingling of purple 
and sunshine ; the broken peak of Mount Vesuvius 
in the distance, like a dark shadow in the sunliglit ; 
the Neapolitan fishermen, with their red caps, and 
the nets hanging fi'om their brown, bare arms, — 
made a picture to be remembered for life. 

But now there came the sudden news of a fear- 
fid panic on the continent. The cholera was ap- 
proaching. How could we go sight-seeing any 
longer I The Falls of Tivoli were left unvisited. 
The Roman baths were abandoned. We only 
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wished to hurry from Europe as quickly as tre 
could. Nob and his uncle remained behind to 
study high art ; but our last visit to the Vatican, 
with the torchlight shining on the white marble 
faces of the statues, so terrified Mrs. Hamilton, 
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by reminding her of pale faces suffering from ill- 
ness, that we decided to bid farewell to sminy 
Italy and to Europe at once. We took the 
steamer at Civita Vecchia for Marseilles; and 
then we went to Paris, from Paris to London. 
Then we sailed for New York, hoping and ex- 
pecting to find you ready to welcome us there. 



THE END. 
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